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PERSONAL REMINISCENCES 



i. 

At the request of some friends, and in response to an in- 
ward prompting, I propose to write some personal remi- 
niscences of a life which, although perhaps not of great 
importance to the world, has been to me full of interest, 
with a remarkable variety of experiences. As I am 
quietly drifting down toward the close of my eightieth 
year, beyond which will come the beginning of second 
childhood or the loosening of the silver cord, I wish to 
put on record some of the lessons I have drawn from life 
and which have shaped the course of my ministry. . 

My first chapter will relate entirely to events in the 
first eight years, 1836-44. I waflf born in Southbury, 
Conn., where my father was ordained and served for five 
years as the minister of a Baptist church. After I was 
born we lived successively in Agawam, Mass., Stratford 
and Wallingford, Conn. I now put on record several 
events which have shaped the course of my whole life 
from that time to the present. As I look down the years 
to the little boy of whom I am writing, I see all the be- 
ginnings of the man that I now am. The lessons that I 
have drawn from my own experience in these early years 
have affected my treatment of children and the conduct 
of classes of boys and girls in my three pastorates. I 
trust that these lessons may be of use to others. 

On the way from Agawam to Stratford we spent a 
night, and my mother and brother left me in bed while 
they went to hear a sermon by Elder Knapp, the great 
revivalist. At the breakfast-table I heard them tell what 
happened at the meeting. That morning Elder Knapp 
had been in court on a charge of inciting a riot at his 
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tumultuous revival meetings. In his sermon that even- 
ing he described the scene in court that morning, where 
he said, " It looked as if all hell had boiled over and this 
was the scum of it." While he was speaking, some one 
in the gallery fired an air-gun, which broke a pulpit lamp 
on one side of the speaker. The gun was found where it 
had been thrown from a gallery window, but the culprit 
was never discovered. 

At Stratford a neighbor took me away to spend the 
day. When he carried me home at night I recited my 
lesson : " I am an Andrew Jackson, Martin Van Euren 
Democrat." To show that childish impressions are deep 
and abiding, let me say that from this time, although I 
was a red-hot abolitionist, I always called myself a Demo- 
crat until I was old enough to vote for John C. Fremont. 
The event which made me an abolitionist and brought 
me afterward more than once into helpful relation with 
fugitive slaves occurred in my father's study. Standing 
by his chair I saw, and can see now, a negro who said 
that as a slave he had been cruelly whipped and then ran 
away. My father wished some proof of his story, and 
the man took off his coat, pulled his shirt over his head, 
and showed his back gridironed with unhealed stripes. 
Needless to say, I was hot with indignation. 

In Wallingford several things happened which were 
the beginning of my religious and theological education. 
I was sent to the Baptist Sunday-school. The first lesson 
given me by my youthful teacher was a hymn which has 
remained in my memory ever since. The first stanza 
was, — 

"Oh, how happy are they 

Who their Saviour obey 

And have laid up their treasures above ; 

Tongue can never express 

The sweet comfort arid peace 

Of a soul in its earliest love." 

I have to thank the girl who taught me for giving me 
at the age of five years the impression that religion was a 
joyous experience. In her teaching there was never a 
hint of the awful background which lay behind the teach- 
ing of evangelical churches in those days. 
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At home we bad Scripture reading and prayers morning 
and night, and grace before meat three times a day. The 
impression made upon my mind was that devotion was 
not always spontaneous, and sometimes was evidently 
forced. I became shy of talking about religion, and I 
was much embarrassed when one morning my father laid 
his hand on my head and said, "I want you to love 
Jesus." The effect of too many prayers in my child- 
hood was to make me in manhood over-sensitive in regard 
to personal revelations of religious experience. One inci- 
dent may show that little pitchers have large ears. When 
I was seven years old my father read in the morning 
that he who calls his brother a fool is in danger of hell 
fire. In the course of the day I called my sister, two 
years younger, a fool, whereupon she pointed to me an 
accusing finger and said with glee, "Oh, you are in 
danger of hell fire." She thought she had a good retort. 
In 1842 came the great Washingtonian temperance 
revival, started by Hawkins and two other drunkards in 
Baltimore. It spread like wildfire throughout the coun- 
try, and efforts were made everywhere to interest the 
children in a crusade against "RUM." A pledge was 
printed, to be framed, which I will quote because it 
marked an important epoch in the temperance movement. 
The first four lines were : — 

"We cold-water girls and boys 

Freely renounce the treacherous joys 

Of brandy, whiskey, rum, and gin. 

The serpent's lure to death and sin." 

Up to this time, as I have recently learned, the pledge 
of total abstinence did not include distilled liquors. Now 
an additional pledge was added, as follows: — ■ 

"Wine, beer, and cider we detest, 
And thus we'll make our parents blest, 
So here we pledge perpetual hate 
To all that can intoxicate." 

On the Fourth of July, 1842, there was a grand pro- 
cession of boys and girls gathered from all the churches 
in town. At the head of it a boy carried a large banner, 
while another boy and myself assisted him to keep the 
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balance, with two silken cords. It was a hot day. As 
we passed my father's house I looked across the street 
where my mother's forefinger summoned me to come 
home. I obeyed with reluctance, for was I not a leader 
in a great movement? 

In 1843 came the great excitement concerning the 
second advent of Christ, which spread through churches 
of all denominations and affected many min isters of re- 
ligion who years after the time had passed disclaimed 
sympathy with the popular movement. This has been 
much misunderstood and maligned. There were many 
excitements and extravagances connected with it, but 
there were no ascension robes. William Miller was the 
leader of a crusade against the popular churches, and 
many who were stigmatized as " Come-outers" and 
"Millerites" left the churches. The appeal made by 
them was similar to that made by the early Quakers in 
Massachusetts. All men were exhorted to make ready for 
the coming advent of Christ, which William Miller pre- 
dicted would come in 1843. My father accepted the be- 
lief in the speedy second coming, but did not leave the 
Baptist church. My mother was never moved by the 
excitement, which was great, and I shared her mood of 
quiet disbelief. When the time came I dreamed one night 
that the heavens opened and white-winged angels drifted 
down like snowflakes. In the orchard near the house 
were some rails leaning against the lower branches of an 
apple-tree. Some angels alighted on these rails, which 
tipped under their weight, when they drifted away as 
light as butterflies. It was a beautiful dream and shows 
that there was no thought of terror in my youthful mind 
concerning the coming of the awful day of judgment. 
From that day on my father's interpretations of Scripture 
were accepted by me only in so far as they were in agree- 
ment with such common sense as I had. 

A curious thing happened, which affected all my later 
thought concerning my mother's creed and the use of 
sacraments. As a child I was allowed to sit beside her 
in the communion service. When the bread was passed, 
my mother took a piece; but when I put out my hand to 
take one, I found that this service was not for me. It 
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had a mysterious character, which was deepened after we 
went home. For some reason now forgotten I opened 
the velvet bag in which she carried her handkerchief and 
a sprig of fennel. In her handkerchief I found the piece 
of bread which she had taken and had not eaten. With 
a sense of awe, as in the presence of some inscrutable 
mystery, I closed the bag and never told her, then nor 
afterward, what I had found; but from that time on I 
knew that for my Baptist mother it was the spirit and not 
the form which engaged her attention. About this time 
I received a pleasant impression concerning preaching 
from a friend who had filled my father's pulpit in the 
afternoon. After the service he and I were in a room 
together. As he was leaning back in a chair with his 
eyes closed I made some remark which led him to say of 
himself, "Perfect rest and peace." Such from that time 
on I thought should be the mood in which preaching 
should leave a minister of the glad tidings. 

My final reminiscence for this period will, I know, 
excite scepticism. It will be said that I am putting into 
the beginning of my eighth year something that happened 
later, but I am positive that my memory in this matter 
serves me well. For sixty years I have not looked at the 
book entitled "Vestiges of Creation," which was pub- 
lished anonymously by Robert Chambers. I have just 
looked up the date of its publication and find that it was 
1840. It was a surprising book and was a precursor and 
preparation for Darwin's great work on "The Origin of 
Species." I probably did not read it until a later time, 
but I know that it came into our house and was discussed 
in my hearing by my father, who, in common with all 
other evangelical Christians, regarded it as a blow at the 
authenticity of the account of creation in six days in the 
book of Genesis. The impression made upon my youthful 
mind, that this was a book to be reckoned with, re- 
mained with me and made it perfectly natural for me to 
accept Darwin's interpretation. I can hear my father 
arguing with some one against the statements made in 
"Vestiges of Creation." He said, for instance, that the 
finding of marine shells on the tops of mountains was to 
be accounted for by the story of the flood in the time of 
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Noah. I listened with both ears and said nothing, but I 
did not accept the defence of orthodoxy against science. 

My father was in the habit of taking me in his carriage 
wherever he went. While he made calls I was often left to 
amuse myself. One day while exploring the buildings on 
the premises of a parishioner I opened the door of a room 
in the back of the house, where I saw a well-dressed man 
evidently in the last stages of disease. I asked no ques- 
tions and nobody told me his story, but in that mysterious 
way in which children gain knowledge from the looks of 
people, from what they say and what they don't say, I 
became aware that I had been looking upon the awful 
penalty of sin. The impression made was deep and was 
never effaced. 

One day a converted Jew of prepossessing mien and 
address came to our house and was hospitably entertained 
at night. After breakfast he recited with great dignity 
and impressiveness some psalms in Hebrew. Soon after, 
he announced his intention to spend some days with 
us. Upon being told that our domestic arrangements 
were such that it would be quite impossible to entertain 
him he became very angry and broke out into an ava- 
lanche of curses that sounded like the imprecatory psalms. 
He went away in wrath, and from that time on I took no 
interest in any society organized for the conversion of the 
Jews. It is a good sign that efforts to proselyte among 
them have almost ceased. 

These reminiscences seem to me important because 
they show bow the deepest impressions are made upon 
the plastic mind of childhood, impressions which may be 
blurred under careless handling and may be forgotten, 
but which remain in what, without knowing much about 
it, we call the subconscious mind. 



II. 

1844-58. My father moved to the beautiful little 
town in the southwest corner of Vermont. Williams 
College was five miles away, and Prof. Albert Hopkins 
became a friend of my father's and sometimes preached 
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for him. I remember distinctly sermons preached by 
him and by his great brother, Mark Hopkins. I heard 
also J. A. Garfield deliver the Philosophical Oration at 
Commencement and prophesied his future greatness. 
The provision made for the education of the children 
in our little village was simple, and the results depended 
greatly upon awakening the instinct for knowledge 
which is latent in every human breast. The district 
school was taught in winter by a student from Williams 
College, and in summer by a woman. We were required 
to practise reading and writing, and to study grammar, 

feography, and arithmetic. Beyond that we were at 
berty to elect whatever studies we pleased. With 
two or three other boys and girls I elected Comstock's 
Natural Philosophy, Cutler's Physiology, and Euclid's 
Geometry. One boy went further and gained admission 
to Williams College. 

At that time the White Oaks and the Sand Springs, 
lying under the shadow of the Green Mountains on the 
borders of Pownal and Williamstown, were centres of a 
population made up largely of fugitive slaves and renegade 
white men. My father never belonged to the Under- 
ground Railroad, because he did not believe in under- 
handed proceedings; but fugitive slaves were always wel- 
come at his house. They often sat at our table, but 
I do not remember that one ever slept in the house. He 
sometimes invited a fugitive slave to speak at a prayer- 
meeting, and never concealed his relations with them; 
but (and this is important, for the example it gave me in 
my own ministry) I do not remember that he ever 
preached a sermon on abolition or ever mentioned the 
matter in the pulpit. He let actions speak louder than 
words. Several years ago Edwin D. Mead told me 
that he and his wife, after a meeting at Lake Mohonk, 
were going to take an automobile ride over that beauti- 
ful road from Williamstown to Bennington. I told him 
that sixty years before I walked over that road two miles 
and a half one Sunday afternoon to introduce a fugitive 
slave at a meeting where he would find friends to help 
him on the way to Canada. 
The day before I was sixteen years old my father and 
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I were building a fence. Running short of nails, he went 
to buy some at the village store. When he came back 
he said: "Mr. Wright would like to have you come into 
his store. You may do as you please, — go to school, 
or go into the store." An older brother had entered 
Williams College, where he was in the class with the 
late Prof. Perry. He broke down and was permanently 
disabled by what was called a brain fever. When 
my father gave me the choice, I said, "If I go to 
school longer, can I go to college?" He replied: "No; I 
sent one boy to college, and he broke down. 1 will not 
send another." Then I said, " I will go into the store." 
The result of this decision was that I spent seven not un- 
happy years in business before I set out at last to get 
an education in the Meadville Theological School and in 
Harvard College. During that time I received from my 
father not more than $100. 

In speaking of my business career I shall omit every- 
thing, however interesting to myself, which does not count 
as preparation for the work of the ministry. Henry A. 
Chittenden, of the firm of S. B. Chittenden Brother & 
Company, New York, was a friend of my father's; and 
when I was seventeen years old, he offered me a place 
in his store, and soon after made me welcome as an inmate 
of his household. My first lesson in regard to the conduct 
of business was impressive and never forgotten. To 
this day it has remained in my mind in the conviction that 
honor and honesty are, and must be, foundation stones 
in the conduct of the business of the world. Compared 
with business done now, even by retail dry-goods stores, 
the $3,000,000 a year which represented the business of 
S. B. C. Bro. & Co., one of the most prosperous of whole- 
sale dealers, was a small affair. The white-goods room was 
put in charge of a new salesman and myself. It was my 
business to see that samples of all goods were arranged 
in proper order, and all goods sold despatched to the 
packing-room. The first morning, before we had done 
any business, Henry Chittenden came downstairs with a 
retail merchant from Brooklyn. In about fifteen minutes 
he sold him twenty-five hundred dollars' worth of linens 
and other white goods. His method was something 
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like this: The merchant said, "I want linen for shirt- 
bosoms." Mr. Chittenden showed him a sample made 
by So-and-so, so many threads to the inch, so many 
yards to the pound, price so and so. The merchant 
said, "I will take so many pieces," and his sample was 
marked and chucked into a pigeon-hole. When the mer- 
chant went out, Mr. Chittenden remained and said: 
"There, that's the way to sell dry-goods. I can sell 
that man all he wants at any time, because he knows 
that, so far as I am able, I will tell him the exact truth. 
Treat your customers in that way, and you can sell dry- 
goods." Was not that a good lesson to give a boy of 
seventeen? 

We lived on Columbia Heights in Brooklyn, in one of 
the houses described by Mr. Poole in the first chapter of 
the novel entitled "The Harbor." Not far away was 
Beecher's church, which we attended. At that time I 
considered Mr. Beecher the greatest man in the world; 
and when in later years my confidence in him was shaken, 
I still felt the old charm of bis wonderful personality. 
My first knowledge of Dr. Bellows came at this time 
through a controversy which he carried on with Mr. 
Beecher concerning the theatre, which Beecher con- 
demned and Bellows defended. Many things I re- 
member about Beecher's preaching. For instance, he 
advised his people not to attend the theatre, but he told 
them that it was no worse to go than it was to stay at 
home and wish they had gone. Two significant theological 
statements I remember. He said in substance: "I never 
expect to see any God but Jesus Christ. Behind Him 
rises a dim and shadowy effluence, which we call The 
Father." He said also with great solemnity, laying his 
hand upon the Bible, "I believe that the doctrine of 
eternal punishment is taught in this book, but it has been 
one of the weaknesses of my ministry that I have never 
been able to preach it." 

For a boy fresh from country life, let loose in New York 
with little restraint, there were many temptations. There 
was in Broadway an "Anatomical Museum," afterward 
suppressed by the police. I went there one Sunday after- 
noon and looked upon just one specimen, which con 
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finned and deepened the impression made upon me 
by the sight of that invalid ten years earlier. In a spasm 
of disgust which amounted to nausea I left the place, 
though I could ill afford to lose the twenty-five cents I 
had paid for admission. It was the custom in those days 
for all retail merchants to visit the wholesale dealers, 
and also for members of the firm and salesmen to enter- 
tain them in various ways. One old deacon from Centra! 
New York was perfectly correct in his behavior, but he 
wanted to see everything that was going on. One day a 
salesman made an appointment to escort him the next 
evening to a dance-hall around the corner in Greenwich 
Street. I asked if I might be allowed to accompany 
them. When the time came something prevented our 
keeping the appointment, and the next morning we read 
that the police made a raid that evening and escorted 
everybody found in the house to the police court. We 
had escaped, and I never forgot the lesson. About this 
time there was an exhibition of "model artists." In 
these days of moral emancipation they would scarcely 
be noticed, but it was then a novelty for men and women 
dressed in tights to pose in the attitudes of ancient 
sculptures. I went one evening to see them. Their 
performance was preceded by a short farce. While I 
sat there waiting for the forbidden fruit that was to 
come I began to wonder what my mother would say if 
she knew I was there, and so wondering I left the place. 
Not long afterward this troop in their stage costumes 
were arrested and taken to the police court. 

When I was eighteen years old I went home to spend 
Thanksgiving, and on the Sunday before, with two 
other young people, was baptized in the Hoosac River, 
where the anchor-ice was running. We received no 
harm from the immersion, and the Baptists claimed that 
no one was ever the worse for such exposure. On the 
day before there was a church meeting at which candi- 
dates for admission were required to relate their experi- 
ences. I told them very frankly that I had no story to 
tell of any marked change or miraculous conversion. I 
said that a boy in New York was exposed to many tempta- 
tions and I thought it would help me to know that I was 
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a member of their church. My rationalistic statement 
was received in a friendly manner, and without objection 
I was admitted to church membership. 

I was in the habit of reading books of many lands 
such as commonly do not attract boys. One was a 
description of the religions of India. Walking one 
Sunday afternoon in Pierpont Street, Brooklyn, I passed 
a church which still stands opposite the Unitarian par- 
sonage. On the pediment of the church I read the in- 
scription, "To the Triune God." Remembering what I 
had recently read, I said to myself, "Brahma, Siva, 
and Vishnu, I am not a Trinitarian." That marked the 
beginning of a line of thought which landed me where I 
am now. 

I have always been interested in the outcasts of society, 
and have frequently been able to establish friendly rela- 
tions with them. During my ministry some of my best 
friends were drunkards who became sober-minded and 
respectable. The Five Points in New York in those 
days represented the uttermost depths of poverty, vice, 
and crime. Mr. Pease, unable to hire a room for his In- 
dustrial Mission, raised money enough to buy a building 
on one of the Points, where he carried on, Sundays and 
weekdays, a crusade against iniquity which resulted in 
the banishment of the worst features of vice and crime 
from that quarter of the city. Sunday afternoons I formed 
the habit of going to the Mission and teaching little raga- 
muffins such lessons of decency as I was able to impart. 
Solon Robinson, city editor of the New York Tribune, 
used to come to the Sunday-school, and was kind enough 
to take me into his confidence and talk to me as if I were 
a man like himself. The influence of that friendship 
with this white-bearded old man was lasting. About 
this time he wrote "The Hot Corn Stories," which 
would now be thought commonplace, but then were ab- 
horred by the unco guid because he stated the facts, 
as they were, about the boys and girls who fell into the 
pit because of the temptations on every hand. The 
title of his stories came from the habit of roasting green 
corn in ovens like chestnut-roasters. Girls tended them, 
and cried, "Hot corn; here's your nice hot corn; come 
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buy hot com." Some of the girls were good, but the 
temptations were numerous and frightful. I am tempted 
to say more about these things than belongs, I think, 
in this record. One conversation I will report: Mr. 
Robinson appeared in the schoolroom one Sunday after- 
noon carrying on his arms a pair of beautiful flaxen-haired 
English twins. Their father was a physician who lost his 
health, and fell into poverty; both he and his wife died 
at the Five Points, leaving these children, who were 
cared for and protected by the Mission. Mr. Robinson 
told me their story, and added: "I wish you had been 
with me this morning. I went through the ' Old Brewery,' 
turned into a tenement in which eleven hundred people 
are living." 

Mr. Chittenden was in the habit of taking me with him 
to various places in the evening. One night we went to 
a temperance meeting in the old Broadway Tabernacle, 
The speakers were Henry Ward Beecher, Theodore Parker, 
and Judge Culver. This was the only time I ever saw 
Theodore Parker. I can see the three men on the stage, 
but I remember nothing of the speeches excepting at- 
tacks made upon Tammany Hall and the bad govern- 
ment of New York, which finally resulted in the defeat 
and exile, or death, of Boss Tweed and his predecessors 
and adherents. Some had already been convicted and 
landed in the Tombs. Judge Culver excited great en- 
thusiasm by reciting words of the hymn, — 

"Hark! from the tombs a doleful sound ; 
Mine ears attend the cry ; 
Ve living men, come view the ground 
Where you must shortly lie." 



III. 

I shall omit all the details of my business experience, 
which, however interesting to myself, have no special 
relation to my preparation for the ministry. I followed 
the fortunes of Mr. Chittenden until he, with many 
others, came to disaster in the awful "Black Friday" 
of 1857. He had offered me a brilliant opportunity and 
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had he not failed I should probably have remained in 
business the rest of my life. 

While during all the earlier years of my life circum- 
stances tended to make me an abolitionist, I do not re- 
member ever hearing the name of Garrison or Wendell 
Phillips; the abolitionists with whose names I was 
familiar were the English Wilberforce, Clarkson, and 
Granville Sharpe. A remark made by Sharpe made a 
deep impression upon my mind. Some religious zealot 
asked him if he was not afraid that in his zeal for benev- 
olence he might lose his own soul. Sharpe replied, " I 
had forgotten that I had a soul." When later I came into 
the region where Garrison was a leader, I did not approve 
of the temper in which the cause was advocated; and I 
believed then, as I believe now, that if the campaign 
against slavery had begun in a different way it might 
have been possible for our government to act as wisely 
as did the governments of Brazil, Russia, and Great 
Britain, which emancipated the slaves without bloodshed. 
Booker Washington said all movements for emancipation 
in the South came to an end when Garrison began. 

I do not remember when I was emancipated from 
belief in eternal punishment. I think it fell away from 
me at the same time with the doctrine of the Trinity. 
Perhaps Beeeher's statement helped me. My father 
gave up the doctrine and put in its place the theory of 
conditional immortality, which about twenty-five years 
ago I found fully set forth in two volumes entitled "Le 
Probteme de V Immoxialite, par E. Pateval-Olliff" of Paris. 
At Hoosac Falls, twelve miles away, Elder Arthur, the 
father of Chester A. Arthur, afterward President of the 
United States, was settled. He objected strongly to 
my father's preaching and went out of his way to attend 
the Baptist "Shaftsbury Association" at Bennington. 
There he instigated other men who caused the appoint- 
ment of a committee to look into the matter. They 
visited Pownal, but did not call upon the church or the 
minister. They reported that it was useless to consult 
the church because of the minister's popularity. It 
was thereupon voted that the church be dropped from 
the Association "because the minister preached herecy 
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and the church fellowshiped it." Twenty-five years 
later, by coincidence, I visited the town in the same 
week that a committee came from the Association in- 
viting the church to return to its membership. Al- 
though later the church accepted, at this time it replied 
that it had got along very well alone for twenty-five 
years and would continue to be independent. 

After leaving the employ of Mr. Chittenden I took a 
vacation, during which I visited a brother in New Bed- 
ford. Soon after I found that meetings were held in all 
the churches three times a day. Out of curiosity I 
went to an eight o'clock meeting and was surprised to 
find the church full of people, who were standing, and 
singing with great enthusiasm, "Homeward Bound." 
The hymn is almost devoid of religious sentiment, but 
it does describe very well various episodes in a long 
voyage, including a storm at sea. This was the beginning 
of my interest in the great revival of 1858. This re- 
vival was different from all others of which I have knowl- 
edge, because no professional revivalist was concerned in 
it, hell-fire was not preached, and the meetings were 
voluntary expressions of emotion and sentiment. For 
example, without previous notice the doors of a church 
would be opened at twelve o'clock. In a few minutes 
it would be filled. Some one in the audience, minister 
or layman, would be called to the platform and then 
would begin a series of exhortations, prayers, con- 
fessions, and spiritual songs. Everything was volun- 
tary, there was no coercion nor any of the adroit manage- 
ment from which even the revival methods of Moody 
and Sankey were not free. 

I remained some months in New Bedford, and when 
the revival began to wane I looked about for a home 
in some church. I went to one preparatory meeting 
in the Trinitarian Church, and was set to learn the 
Westminster Shorter Catechism, which repelled me. 
Next I visited the First Baptist Church, where I en- 
countered close communion and eternal punishment. 
The minister, because there had been some laxity during 
the revival, said: "Some say that we do not believe 
what we profess. Now, to let you know that I be- 
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lieve in the doctrine of eternal punishment, let me say 
that my father died an intemperate and irreligious man 
and I believe he is in hell-fire this morning." 

Next I went to a prayer-meeting in the First Christian 
Church. There I heard the minister say: "We have 
no creed but the Bible. We give to new members the 
New Testament and let them read and judge for them- 
selves." I said to myself, "That is the church for me," 
and soon after I was admitted to membership. The 
minister in 1859, Tyler C. Moulton, was a graduate of 
the Meadville Theological School and had been settled 
in the Unitarian church at Marietta, Ohio. At this 
time the desire to get more education woke up in me, and 
also that which had been lying latent in my mind, the 
desire to enter the rninistry. My own impulse, which 
was strongly seconded by the advice of many friends, 
induced me to enter the Meadville Theological School 
at about the same time that Darwin published "The 
Origin of Species." Prepared for it by the "Vestiges 
of Creation," I accepted Darwin without mental reser- 
vation and went forward to study the Bible and the 
Christian religion. When I began the interpretation of 
the Old Testament I found to my surprise that all 
the principal criticisms which had come from German 
and other freethinkers had been anticipated by myself 
in my reading of the Old Testament. The only teacher 
I ever had in Sunday-school before I was sixteen, when 
I took a class for myself, was Deacon Myers. Without 
knowing it he gave us a rationalistic interpretation of 
the New Testament. For instance, the stories of de- 
moniacal possession he accounted for by saying that 
they were cases of epilepsy. 

I spent four happy and fruitful years at Meadville 
under the presidency of Oliver Stearns. He was after- 
ward Dean of the Harvard Theological School, but in 
the atmosphere of Cambridge he never had the freedom 
nor indulged in the forcible expression which made him 
such an inspiring and quickening influence to his students 
in Meadville. Toward the end of my course it was 
my good fortune to become engaged to his daughter, 
Prisdlla Cushing Stearns. By this time I had dis- 
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covered that there were many gaps in my knowledge, 
and the old desire to have a full college course came 
to resurrection. With the hearty concurrence of Dr. 
Stearns and his daughter I began to prepare for college. 
At first I thought of leaving Meadville and going to 
a preparatory school, but, finding that it would take me 
at least six years to go through college in the regular way, 
I took the matter into my own hands. Fortunately 
for me there were at that time in the school three 
graduates of Harvard College : George I*. Chaney, Francis 
E- Abbot, and Charles A. Allen. They offered to give me 
private instruction in Greek and Latin. I was graduated 
at Meadville in '63 and then took up in private in 
the long vacation the freshman mathematics at Harvard 
College. In that year, through much tribulation at the 
hands of examining professors, I entered as a sophomore 
the class of 1866. Dr. Thomas Hill was the president 
of the College and became a personal friend and adviser. 
I had little money and was looking forward to an ex- 
pensive course. One day he said to me, "As you have 
graduated at a Divinity School there is no reason why 
you should not preach if you have opportunity." 

The opportunity quickly came when Dr. Steams 
was invited to preach two Sundays at the East Church 
in Salem, Mass. Being ill, he wrote to ask if I might 
take his place on the second Sunday. I went, preached, 
and was entertained by the chairman of the committee, 
Benjamin H. Silsbee. He asked me if I would preach 
again as a candidate for settlement. I replied that I 
had committed myself for a three years' course at Har- 
vard and must not be tempted to give it up. By a 
singular coincidence, at the close of my third year in 
college I was asked to preach and was called to the 
Independent Congregational Church in Barton Square, 
Salem, where I spent sixteen happy years. 

Charles Lowe, soon afterward made secretary of the 
Unitarian Association, was at this time settled in Somer- 
ville, Mass. He had an ample income and a tender 
throat. He was liable to be disabled Saturday night or 
Sunday morning. He proposed to send for me when he 
was unable to preach and pay me ten dollars for the Ser- 
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vice. In this way I preached for him five times. He 
was pleased with my service, and a friendship began 
which, although I was very radical and he was very 
conservative, lasted as long as he lived. He passed the 
word round among the other ministers that there was 
a spare hand in Cambridge who would serve on short 
notice. The result was that I preached in nearly all 
the churches in Boston and neighborhood, and in other 
churches farther away. 

More than once while I was in college, and half a dozen 
times in later years, I was asked if I would accept a call 
to some other church and also to the presidency of An- 
tioeh College and the Theological School at Meadville. I 
mention these things because I wish to put on record 
a rule from which I never deviated. I never allowed a 
church to give me a call which I did not intend to accept. 
I thought then, and I think now, that it is a pernicious 
practice for ministers to coquette with churches and 
report numerous calls as proofs of their popularity. 

When I entered college there were three questions to 
be settled by the course of events. One was military ser- 
vice. At Meadville I had written to Dr. Bellows, presi- 
dent of the United States Sanitary Commission, offering 
my services as a nurse. He advised me to continue my 
studies, saying that at the close of the war we should 
have need of " scribes instructed in righteousness." When 
the draft came my name was put upon the list in Mead- 
ville and afterward in Cambridge. The authorities re- 
fused to take my name from the list in Meadville, so 
that, as I was to stand the draft in two places, I deter- 
mined to let that settle the question. A second question 
related to prayer for temporal benefits. I had been 
brought up on Midler's "Life of Trust." Whatever 
he needed for his orphan school he prayed for, and 
when the answer came he published the result, which 
proved to be a most effective advertisement and — al- 
though he was entirely sincere— brought to him large 
sums of money. I now determined to test the question. 
Here I was, having been matriculated, going to my first 
recitation with five dollars in my pocket. "Now," I 
said to myself, " I believe I am doing my duty, and I 
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am not going to pray for help. I am going to see if the 
way will not open to one who goes straight forward 
doing what he thinks is right." The result was that I 
borrowed money sometimes, but I had an increasing in- 
come which, from the proceeds of preaching and scholar- 
ship and prizes which I won by hard work, enabled me to 
repay borrowed money and to graduate with but a small 
indebtedness. This experience has been the occasion for 
the advice which I have always given boys, girls, young 
men and women, who were in doubt about their career. 
"Go ahead, the doors will open." A third question re- 
lated to denominational fellowship. I was member of a 
church of the Christian connect ion, but frequently preached 
in Unitarian churches. I left the question to settle 
itself. I preached for several of the strongest Christian 
churches, but was not invited a second time. I preached 
in Unitarian churches with increasing favor until in the 
week before Commencement, 1866, 1 received and accepted 
the call to Salem, Mass. 



IV. 

My conscience would not let me rest until I had done 
something at the seat of war. Therefore, in the fall of 
my junior year at Harvard I asked the faculty to give 
me leave of absence to serve in the Sanitary Commission. 
My petition was rejected. I then wrote again, saying 
that I found in the college laws a rule that students who 
needed the money might have leave of absence to teach 
school during the winter. I said I needed the money, 
and should receive forty dollars a month and my expenses 
for my services. This petition was granted. I then made 
application to Miss Abby May, secretary of the Woman's 
Branch of the Sanitary Commission. She rejected me 
on the ground that I was not strong enough to endure 
the hardships, but, by another singular coincidence, 
Miss May soon after received a telegram from Mr. Knapp, 
assistant secretary of the Commission at Washington, 
asking her to send me to the front immediately. It 
seems that my friend, Rev. Nathaniel Seaver, Jr., was 
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about to retire from his position as assistant acting super- 
intendent of the Sanitary Commission for the depart- 
ment of West Virginia, and he had asked Mr. Knapp to 
appoint me in his place. I immediately started for 
Washington, where I was kept for a week to study the 
methods of the Commission. 

My experiences during that week were varied and inter- 
esting. I heard William Henry Channing deliver a 
fiery Thanksgiving sermon. I was present at a Thanks- 
giving dinner when all the convalescents in the hospitals 
that were able to attend, ate a bounteous dinner, heard ' 
speeches and sang patriotic songs. The day was full of 
thrilling emotions. Two experiences stand 6ut in con- 
trast with each other. In one hospital a surgeon said 
to me: "I wish you would go and talk with that poor 
boy over there. He enlisted in Michigan, joined his 
regiment here, marched into battle, and on the evening 
of the first day was a cripple for life." I talked with the 
boy, and asked him if he was sorry he did it. He said, 
"No, if I were at home, I would do it again." The other 
experience illustrated what I found to be a law of life 
in the army. It brought out, in officers and men, either 
all that was best and most chivalric or all that was mean- 
est and most contemptible. In this case I went to a lodge 
where assistance was given to discharged soldiers who 
had not the papers necessary to complete the transaction 
at the War Department before they were allowed to go 
home. Just as I arrived, a hack was driven to the door, 
and I assisted in carrying into the office a soldier who 
claimed to be paralyzed in both legs. I stood by while 
the surgeon applied all the proper tests known at that 
time, which were very clumsy compared with the meth- 
ods now in use. The result was that he was declared to 
be a permanent cripple, and received his papers. The 
next day, at the general office, I saw the surgeon telling a 
story to a group of men. I joined them and found that 
he was telling about this soldier, who, he said, was driven 
away until he was out of sight, and then some one who 
knew about the case saw him alight from the carriage and 
walk away as well as anybody. I asked the surgeon why 
he didn't report him and have him arrested. He said: 
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"What can I do? If I go into court, the judge will ask 
me, 'Did you examine this man?' I did. 'Did you 
give him a certificate?' I did. 'Did you believe he 
was paralyzed?' I did. 'Well, how do you know he 
was not paralyzed and had a quick recovery?'" If that 
soldier is still living, he is no doubt drawing an ample 
pension from the United States Government with numer- 
ous others, malingerers, bounty-jumpers, and other skulk- 
ers, of whom I saw and heard of many. 

I wore in Washington a gray flannel shirt, a paper 
collar, and a pair of cavalry boots which I had picked up 
in Boston at a great bargain. Mr. Knapp gave me an 
invitation to attend an evening reception at the house of 
Solicitor-General Whiting. I declined because, as I told 
him, I had brought no clothes but such as I wore. He 
replied that that made no difference, and strongly advised 
me to go, because I should meet there many influential 
people who were all interested in the Sanitary Commis- 
sion and cared nothing about clothes. I went and spent a 
delightful evening. Louisa M. Alcott, the author of 
" Little Women," was at that time a nurse in a hospital, 
where, she said, she gave to her country all that she had 
to give, her hair and her teeth. 

My experiences during the winter were many, all of 
a kind to prepare a young man for the ministry. I came 
in contact with mean men, wicked men, and men of the 
highest character and conduct, noble men, to associate 
with whom was a liberal education. With the mean men 
I could do nothing, but with the profane and the reckless 
I often established a most cordial relation, finding under- 
neath the rough exterior hearts of gold. We occupied 
three stores, which had been deserted by men who were 
in the Southern Army. In one was a large stove sur- 
rounded by a box full of sand. I encouraged Sheridan's 
scouts to make my office their headquarters during the 
evening before they went out on night duty. They did 
not always return, because other scouts and many bush- 
whackers infested the country. The talk of those brave, 
reckless men was full of interest and often unconsciously 
dramatic. 

I arrived in Winchester not long after the battle and 
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Sheridan's ride. I was not present that night, but from 
many witnesses such graphic accounts were given me that 
ever since I have seemed to see that awful procession of 
army wagons carrying the wreck of battle to the rear. 
Everybody who was willing to work was impressed, and 
boilers of hot coffee and baskets of soft bread were passed 
along the line, for wounded soldiers are not sick, but are 
hungry. Those who were supposed to be fatally wounded 
were left in Winchester, and I found churches, hotels, 
and warehouses filled with twelve hundred wounded 
Union men and three hundred Southern prisoners. 

My winter was spent in ministering to these men, pro- 
viding for them stores and delicacies which the govern- 
ment did not furnish, but which were supplied by the 
Sanitary Commission and collected from homes all over 
the North. Under my control were seven agents, twelve 
horses, and six wagon-loads of supplies. If I did nothing 
else I earned my wages that winter by resisting the de- 
mands of men who had no right to call upon the Sanitary 
Commission for luxuries. I refused to work with the 
surgeon, who, I found, had carpeted his tent with sanitary 
blankets intended for the use of wounded soldiers. I 
refused to honor the requisition of a surgeon who drew 
a bottle of whiskey and then treated officers to "Sani- 
tary whiskey" in the presence of soldiers drawn up in 
line in a furious snowstorm. 

Nevertheless, I made the acquaintance of officers, 
surgeons, and nurses who represented the best our coun- 
try had to give for a great cause. I also came into cor- 
dial relations with the Southern prisoners, and made an 
intimate friend of Col. Taylor, who was released on 
parole by Gen. Sheridan to be steward of the Confed- 
erate prison. On Christmas morning a Confederate 
prisoner came in, under guard, carrying a raisin-box which 
contained six glasses of milk punch and a plate of cake, 
part of the treat furnished the prisoners by the rebel 
ladies in Winchester, sent to me with Christmas good 
wishes from the Confederates. In one church the pews 
had been taken out and three hundred cots were put in, 
each holding a soldier. I went with the surgeon on his 
rounds; he prescribed medicines and I prescribed deli- 
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cades such as he approved. Before I left Cambridge 
my eyes failed to such an extent that I could not work by 
artificial light. In Winchester I had a saddle-horse at 
my disposal, and rode in every direction during the day, 
inspecting camps and reporting on sanitary conditions. 
Spending much time in the open air probably made it 
easy and safe for me to do what under the compulsion of 
a sense of duty I did for dying soldiers. There was no 
one whose business it was to write their letters, and, with 
nothing but a tallow-candle to give light, I sometimes 
wrote for them until twelve o'clock at night, forgetting 
my eyes, which have served me ever since so well that 
I can still read without glasses. As a sample of this 
work, I wrote the will and last letter to his family of a 
Baptist minister serving in the ranks. 

I have just read estimates of the good done in the 
hospitals by the jolly fellows who make sport of every- 
thing for the benefit of others, and then, perhaps, may 
be found by nurses crying like babies at night. One 
such I knew. He followed us about giving mock pre- 
scriptions and jollying the men until they were ashamed 
to complain. He had been cut down with a sabre, and 
then, to make sure of him, a guerilla shot Him through 
the head, making blindness probable. One morning I 
found him with his face in his hands, weeping aloud. I 
challenged him to explain. He managed to say, "When 
a man has been shot all to pieces I think they might let 
him go home when he wants to." His grievance was 
that to get his discharge papers he must go home to 
Michigan via Washington instead of by the direct route. 

In my office I had a German who painted head-boards 
to be placed at the head of soldiers' graves. I had a 
German grammar, and he gave me some assistance. 
For the rest, I neglected all my studies for the winter. 
On my return I stopped in Washington, and one day 
went up to the room where a guard told me Abraham 
Lincoln was sitting alone. He said no doubt Mr. Lincoln 
would see me. I waited, hesitated, and then from over- 
modesty, without taking the hand of the greatest man 
who has lived in our time, I went away, much to my 
subsequent regret. In college the professors were so kind 
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that I maintained my standing and won a scholarship of 
one hundred and fifty dollars. 

Soon afterwards came the death of Abraham Lincoln. 
All day on that awful Saturday I wandered about the 
streets of Boston. Churches and halls were open every- 
where, and mourning crowds assembled to be addressed by 
men called out from the audience. The next day I was 
engaged to preach at Waltham. Saturday night, worn 
out with a day of excitement, I went to my room and 
wrote a sermon for the occasion. I finished it at mid- 
night. A stage-coach ran from Cambridge to Waltham 
Sunday morning, which I knew would not reach the 
church until ten minutes after the hour for service to 
begin. As I got off the coach, I saw the sexton waiting 
for me. He said, "The chorister wants the hymns." 
I said: "Tell him to sing the first hymn in the book. 
While they are doing that, I will select the others." The 
hymn began, "Come, Thou Almighty King." It was 
appropriate enough, but did not furnish the key-note 
to the service which was to follow. When I arose to 
read, I saw a church filled with people, and such a look 
of longing and intense expectation as I never saw before 
or since on the face of an audience. I knew they were 
saying to themselves, "Who is this young fellow, and 
what will he give us for our needs to-day?" I began to 
read David's lament for Saul and Jonathan, "The 
beauty of Israel is slain upon thy high places." Instantly, 
all over the house, I could see and feel the audience relax 
and sink back in their seats, saying to themselves, "Well, 
at least we are going to have something about it." I 
learned then a lesson concerning the office of the preacher 
which I had not gained from my studies up to that time. 

There were then services in all our churches in the 
afternoon. At the close of the morning service I said: 
"We are to meet again to-day, and I cannot bring myself 
to preach an old sermon. Let us hold a conference meet- 
ing." In my audience I found two former ministers of 
the parish, James C. Parsons and W. P. Bond. I quickly 
pressed them into duty, and we three conducted an 
extemporaneous service, 
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My Senior year at Harvard College was full of in- 
terest. Among other things I attended lectures by Asa 
Gray, Jeffries Wyman, and Louis Agassiz. Agassiz 
was the stalwart opponent of Darwinism, while Gray and 
Wyman were slowly drifting toward its support. Francis 
Bowen called it the "mud philosophy" and claimed 
that its acceptance would be fatal to morals and religion. 
Wyman gave a course of lectures on "Embryology," lead- 
ing up to a position favorable to Darwin. At the close 
of his lectures I asked, "Do you wish us to understand 
that you accept Darwin's account of the origin of species?" 
He replied: "No, I do not wish you to understand any- 
thing of the kind. I give you the facts and let you draw 
your own conclusions." At the close of the year I was 
asked to preach at the Barton Square Church in Salem, 
Mass. After the service the chairman of the committee 
asked me to take the supply of the pulpit for the remain- 
ing Sundays of my college year. There were twelve 
Sundays, and I told him I had only five sermons and no 
time to write any more. He said, "Come when you 
can; and when you cannot come, send some preacher 
from Cambridge." I accepted the invitation and sent 
them Drs. Thomas Hill, A. P. Peabody, and Oliver 
Stearns. Dr. Stearns preached the last Sunday, and told 
me that they were going to give me a call. I said, "I 
do not believe it, because the congregation has shown no 
particular interest in my preaching." I learned after- 
ward that the people of Salem did not wear their hearts 
on their sleeves, and did not welcome a stranger until 
they were ready to receive him into the intimacy of their 
homes. 

During the year I had preached thirty times. Just be- 
fore Commencement, at the request of Secretary Lowe, 
I went to Ilion and Ithaca, N.Y., to visit two new 
churches. I preached two Sundays in the court-house at 
Ithaca, and in the week between wrote the "Commence- 
ment part," which I delivered, on my return, in the 
First Church in Harvard Square, where college exercises 
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were then held. My subject, assigned to me by Prof. 
Child, was a petition to the British Parliament signed by 
Jane Carlyle, Mary Somerville, Harriet Martineau, and 
other women, who asked that the right of suffrage be 
granted to women householders and taxpayers. I 
advocated their reasonable request. Soon after the first 
Sunday I received from Salem my call to the Barton 
Square Church. Judge Stansbury was the chairman of 
the parish committee of the Ithaca Church, and I called 
upon him to say, " You have called a meeting to be held 
Wednesday evening, and it occurs to me that possibly you 
may discuss the question of giving me a call." He said, 
"The meeting was called for that purpose." I replied, "As 
I think no minister ought to allow a call to be given him 
which he does not intend to accept, I have come to say 
that I have this morning received a call from Salem, 
Mass., which I shall accept." While I was in the judge's 
office, Dr. Wiswall, a Presbyterian minister of thirty 
years' standing in Ithaca, came in. Being introduced to 
me, he greeted me very courteously and then proceeded 
to catechise me. The dialogue proceeded somewhat as 
follows : — 

"I understand, sir, that you do not believe the Bible." 

"No, sir, not as you understand it." 

"You do not believe in Christ?" 

"No, sir, not in the way you do." 

" You do not accept the atonement? " 

"No, sir, not in the way you do," et cetera. 

Turning to Judge Stansbury and to me, the doctor 
bowed very courteously and said: "Gentlemen, I am an 
old man, and I shall soon appear before the bar of God. 
Some day I shall see you there; and, gentlemen, you 
will be upon the left hand. Good-morning!" And he 
went out. Iu a few minutes a young lawyer came in 
and said: "Judge, what have you been doing to the 
doctor? He is going up the street telling everybody he 
meets that the young minister in your office is a very 
plausible young man, but a thorough infidel." In a few 
minutes two other young lawyers came in, with a simi- 
lar report. The next Sunday they all came to hear me 
preach at the court-house. 
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Immediately after Commencement I began to make 
preparation for my settlement in Salem. While I was 
studying in college, Dr. Stearns's daughter, to whom I 
was engaged, had been acting as his private secretary. 
We were married September 18, and I was ordained 
in Salem, October 3. An elegant reception was given to 
us in Hamilton Hall, and the following morning a good 
lady informed us that my wife would now be expected 
to call with me on all the families of the parish in return 
for the reception. I then laid down a rule from which 
I have never deviated. I said: "My wife has married 
me. I am the servant of the parish, but she is not; and I 
shall insist that the ladies of Salem shall treat her as they 
would any other lady coming into the city. If they wish 
to make her acquaintance, it will be only an act of cour- 
tesy for them to call upon her first. Moreover, I shall 
not expect my wife to act in the parish any differently 
from other ladies. She will take no office merely be- 
cause she is the minister's wife." This rule, lived up to 
in three parishes, has worked admirably. It gave other 
ladies opportunity to do work which they were glad to 
undertake, and removed all formality from our relations. 
As a result my wife was always a favorite worker with 
other ladies, and never for one moment anything but a 
cheerful helper in my work, always accepted as such 
without a word of adverse criticism. Except on formal 
occasions we made no calls together; for a minister, like 
a physician, accompanied by his wife loses his profes- 
sional character. 

Immediately after my ordination I started for Syra- 
cuse, N.V., where the first great battle over creedal 
statements was waged with animosity. Francis E- 
Abbot had given me the right hand of fellowship, and 
he was now the leader of the opposition to the Preamble 
of the Constitution of the National Conference. He, 
I, and A. W. Stevens, who was afterward associated 
with him in the conduct of the Index, were guests at the 
same house. Immediately after Mr. Abbot offered his 
substitute for the Preamble, Dr. Hedge was seen coming 
up the aisle like a steam tug at full speed. He made a 
vigorous protest, and, although many regarded him as a 
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transcendental heretic, he became the doughty champion 
of Unitarian conservatism. The battle raged all day, 
and Abbot was defeated. Ecclesiastically, he and I 
parted company that day. He was the fiery opponent 
of the Conference, and I later became its secretary. But 
we never parted company as friends, and we were never 
five minutes together that we were not engaged in contro- 
versy. 

When I began my ministerial work, I made three rules: 
first, I would give one day every week to unpaid service 
to the Unitarian churches; second, in my parish work 
I would not do anything myself that I could get any- 
body else to do; third, I would do to-day only that 
which could not be postponed until to-morrow. These 
rules worked admirably. They led me to give attention 
to the most important things, to make the members of 
my parish fellow-workers and responsible helpers; and 
in a short time they laid upon me official responsibilities 
of many kinds. My parishioners gladly accepted the 
responsibility for arranging all festivals, charitable opera- 
tions, and work in the Sunday-school, without consult- 
ing me. It almost broke the heart of one of my succes- 
sors, who had been accustomed to be the sole promoter 
of good works in his parish, to have the officers of the 
Sunday-school arrange for a picnic, as I had taught 
them to do, without consulting the minister. He thought 
it argued lack of confidence in him. On my first Sunday 
I gave notice that I would like to meet boys to form a 
minister's class in the Sunday-school. Seven boys met 
on the church steps and came into my class. They, 
and other boys who afterward came in, — all who survive 
to this day,— are now influential in the business of Salem 
and Boston. We soon moved into the church, and it was 
arranged in the Sunday-school that all classes of boys 
and girls who thought they were old enough to leave 
were to be promoted to the minister's class in the church. 
Other older men and women came in, and we soon had a 
class of about thirty, constantly changing. The result 
was that at the end of sixteen years fully half of the 
congregation had passed through my class, understood 
my meaning, and were loyal supporters. One excellent 
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result was that out of this class we formed a dramatic 
club, kept the boys and girls together, and married them 
within the church. I met, one Sunday after I had left 
Salem, five couples that I had married out of that class. 
I know no way in which a minister, who is not an ex- 
traordinary genius, can serve his church with such good 
results. Much later than this, in Chicago two girls 
from a family that did not believe in Sunday-schools up 
to that time joined my class. In a subsequent visit to 
Chicago I found the father of that family acting as 
superintendent and his two daughters as teachers in the 
Sunday-school. 

As a result of my first rule to serve the churches without 
pay, official work of various kinds came to me. The 
Essex Conference was formed in my church in 1866, 
and soon afterward I became its secretary. Of this I 
shall have more to say later. Here let me put on 
record a partial list of the offices I have held, mostly un- 
paid : I was director of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion nine years; I was secretary of the National Confer- 
ence twelve years, and ex officio member of the Council; 
I served on the Council of the Conference by election 
eight years, and twice was chairman of the Council. I 
was one of the committee which founded the Ministers' 
Institute in 1876, and was afterward one of its directors. 
I was never without an office in some one of our organiza- 
tions, and I loyally served them, together with the Uni- 
tarian Association and the National Conference. For 
other work I received a small compensation. In 1875 
for six months I wrote all the editorials for the Liberal 
Christian of New York, of which Dr. Bellows was the 
nominal editor. When Mr. Mumford was editor of 
the Christian Register forty years ago, he asked me to 
write weekly editorials for his paper. I continued the 
practice of writing editorials under Ames and Barrows 
until I became, by natural process of evolution, the editor 
of the paper nearly twenty years ago. 

I always cherished the friendship of the most extreme 
radicals who were broad enough to associate with me. 
One of my most cherished friendships was with Samuel 
Johnson, living in Salem and preaching to an independent 
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church in Lynn. He would not join any conference or 
association, because he said there could be no real con- 
ference when more than two persons met. He is now 
mostly remembered by our people for his hymns. He 
and Samuel Longfellow made a book of hymus which 
went by the name of "The Sam Book." He published 
three large volumes on the Oriental religions, which 
helped me to an appreciation of our debt to them. He 
was a Tennysonian man, and I profited greatly by 
his friendship. My denominational activities amused 
him, and his greeting often was, "Well, Batchelor, still 
organizing?" At my ordination Francis E. Abbot gave 
me the right hand of fellowship, and Rev. John Weiss 
gave me the charge. Together with Frederick Frothing- 
ham I attended the first meeting of the Free Religious 
Association, paid my fee, and became a charter member. 
I assisted at the organization of the Radical Club, which 
held its meetings at the houses of Dr. C. A. Bartol and 
Mr. J. T. Sargent. 

The air was full of discordant notes. The two main 
divisions were Channing Unitarians and Parkerites. I 
was not a Channing Unitarian, because I was on Parker's 
side so far as theology was concerned. I was not a Park- 
erite, because I was sharply opposed to Parker's position 
in regard to the church, baptism, and the communion. 
Much to the grief of Dr. Gannett, Parker made flippant 
remarks about the communion service, in which he thought 
"a crumb of baker's bread aud a drop of grocer's wine" 
played too large a part. Had the Unitarians accepted 
Parker's position, there would not be left in Boston to-day 
a single Unitarian church. 

When I went to Salem, I found the communion ser- 
vice administered in the old-fashioned way. That I 
did not like, and, fortunately for me, the original con- 
stitution of the Independent Church in Barton Square 
gave me the precedent I needed. Henry Colman, the 
first minister, had so planned it that the congregation 
was the church; all its members, without confession of 
creed or covenant, were entitled to all the privileges of 
the church. I argued, therefore, that it was not con- 
sistent with our constitution to offer the service to a 
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minority of the congregation, not sure to be the best part 
of it, remaining after the morning service. I therefore 
proposed to make the service the order for the morning, 
to precede the sermon, the bread and the wine to be 
offered to every one, each member of the congregation 
to be free to partake or abstain, emphasis being laid upon 
the sentiments of brotherhood and mutual service that the 
common meal symbolized. The reform was carried 
promptly into effect and still survives after nearly fifty 
years of trial, a real congregational communion. 

It is difficult for younger people now to understand the 
controversies that once disturbed the peace of our 
churches. It was not an affair of persecution on either 
side, but an open warfare in which the Parkerites were 
quite as expert in the use of epithets as the Channing 
Unitarians. I should have been dropped from the 
membership of the Radical Club, after I became secre- 
tary of the National Conference, had it not been for the 
friendship of Dr. C. A. Bartol, at whose house I at one 
time read an essay on "Scientific Ethics." The Free 
Religious Association had at its birth two aspects, — the 
academic, which for a time attracted such men as Emerson 
and Adler, and the propagandist, which won the day 
and after a period of activity caused the decline of the 
Association. It was the plan to draw together the minis- 
ters and churches that stood aloof from the Unitarian 
Association and the National Conference, and to form 
what was practically a new denomination. I attended 
the meetings of the Association until I heard John Weiss 
repeat with applause the words of Macbeth, — 

"the times have been, 
That, when the brains were out, the man would die, 
And there an end; 

but now they make of him a Unitarian minister." 

After some years of activity the ministers who had 
joined in the movement left the ministry or returned to 
the Unitarian ranks; the churches also acted in a similar 
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VI. 

I come now to some account of the National Conference 
of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches. I shall not 
go into the general history of the Conference, but shall 
confine myself to affairs with which I was personally con- 
cerned. This will lead me to put on record some things 
never before published concerning the inside history of the 
Conference. 

Let me begin with the general statement that while 
for twenty years I attended the meetings of the Council 
in which I met scores of members, laymen and ministers, 
radicals and conservatives, I bear testimony to the fact 
that never, during this time, was any illiberal proposition 
brought before the Council. There was always displayed 
the most generous intention to unite and keep together 
in hearty fellowship all the churches and organizations 
that could properly claim membership in the Conference; 
and there was never a suggestion of the "ecclesiastical 
politics" of which complaint is often made in other 
denominations. 

The history of the Conference begins in 1864, when 
a special meeting of the Unitarian Association was called 
at the Hollis Street Church in Boston, to consider the 
formation of a national conference. After a long and 
most earnest discussion, in which it was asserted by 
such influential ministers as Rev. Rufus Ellis and Dr. 
Sears, that they could not conscientiously join any 
organization which did not put forth a distinct declaration 
of Christian principles and beliefs, finding it impossible 
to agree, the meeting appointed a committee to take 
further action and adjourned. 

In 1865 the first meeting of the National Conference 
was held in New York, and there were in attendance 
delegates from one hundred and ninety-eight congrega- 
tions. A constitution was adopted which contained 
in the preamble the phrases, "All disciples of the Lord 
Jesus Christ" and "The Building up of the Kingdom of 
His Son." As this preamble was held by the radicals 
to imply the supernatural lordship of Jesus Christ, 
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they stoutly opposed its adoption; but they were de- 
feated by a large majority. A curious fact, not generally 
known, is that the resolution, which was intended by its 
author, commonly understood to be Dr. William G. 
Eliot of St. Louis, as a protection for the conservatives 
from any declaration which might be made by radical 
influence, afterward became the sheet anchor of the radical 
minority and prevented their exclusion from the Confer- 
ence. The substance of this resolution, which afterward 
by motion of James Freeman Clarke was made the famous 
Ninth Article of the Constitution, asserted that all the 
resolutions and declarations of the Conference were 
binding only on those who voted for them, and were 
dependent for their effect upon the consent they command 
, on their own merits from the churches. 

In 1870 Rev. John D. Wells was the working secretary 
of the Conference; but immediately after its adjourn- 
ment, on account of the failure of his health, he resigned 
his office and went abroad. At the next meeting of the 
Council it was necessary to appoint a secretary ad interim. 
Dr. Bellows asked if some efficient secretary of a local 
Conference could not be found to serve. Hon. Robert 
S. Rantoul, president of the Essex Conference, suggested 
my name, and I was thereupon appointed. At the next 
meeting the arrangements for the General Conference 
were proposed, and Dr. Bellows asked each member of 
the Council in turn for suggestions. Many good ideas 
were brought forward, but nothing in the way of a definite 
programme. At last, turning to me, Dr. Bellows said, 
"Well, Mr. Batchelor, have you anything to offer?" 
I said, "Since I was appointed I have amused myself by 
planning an imaginary Conference with sessions, subjects, 
and persons indicated." Dr. Bellows said, "Will you 
read your plan?" I did so, and without discussion it was 
adopted and a committee was appointed to carry it into 
effect. From that time on, the Council gave me a free 
hand. 

At the meeting in 1872 in New York, still being secre- 
tary of the Essex Conference, I read a report which, with 
its accompanying resolution, had been unanimously 
adopted at a meeting of the Conference. Some part 
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of this report I will include because it represented the 
characteristic attitude of the Essex Conference in those 
early days, and had much to. do with the subsequent 
history of the National Conference. Everybody knew 
that propositions for the adoption of a creed would be 
brought before this Conference. George H. Hepworth 
was to make his great fight for conservatism before leaving 
us, because he was ' ' tired of belonging to a small denomina- 
tion." In my report I described the churches of Essex 
County, which ranged from the most radical to the most 
conservative Unitarianism. At the organization of the 
Conference Dr. George W. Briggs, Rev. S. C. Beane, 
and Judge Newhall reported a constitution of which the 
preamble was "Whereas Christian union can never be 
effected by any doctrinal statement but must be reached 
by unity of the spirit and earnest co-operation in Christian 
work, therefore we," etc. I said, in my report at New 
York: "This free organization had been jealously guarded 
until that time. Without it we should fly into pieces at 
once. With it we have proved that liberty and union 
agree; that there is no conflict between individuality 
and association ; and that perfect independence is the best 
basis for hearty co-operation." I reported also that the 
Conference had "resolved that we shall always resist 
the establishment of any doctrinal test, with all our 
power." To this report I added three resolutions affirm- 
ing our belief in freedom and fellowship, closing with 
the words, "And that neither from fear or in deference 
to any person or sect will we consent to any dogmatic 
limitation of religious freedom." 

I was now the secretary of the National Conference 
ad interim; and after the reading of this declaration of 
independence the officers of the Conference were elected. 
The four secretaryships of different kinds were abolished, 
and I was made without protest general secretary of the 
Conference. From this time on I had perfect freedom 
in making arrangements for the Conference. I tried to 
use my opportunity with discretion, although I did 
not hesitate to show on which side my sympathies were. 
At this meeting in New York there were several tumultu- 
ous sessions. Propositions too numerous to mention 
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were offered to change the Preamble or to abolish the 
Ninth Article. Some propositions were laid upon the 
table without debate; one was voted upon with such 
confusion that it was found impossible to make an ac- 
curate count without a division of the house. There 
were two doors leading from the church into the adjoin- 
ing room; and four tellers were appointed, two at each 
door, supposed to represent both radicals and conserva- 
tives. At one door Rev. John D. Wells and I stood to 
take the votes yea or nay of the delegates as they passed 
out, each one holding in his hand the red ticket which 
served as his credential. I never felt more humiliated 
at any of our meetings than I did when Thomas Hill, 
ex-President of Harvard College, passed between us 
holding above his bowed head his red ticket showing that 
he could not be trusted to vote upon his honor. 

It was known that in the afternoon Mr. Hepworth was 
to bring in a creed, several inches long, which he proposed 
to have substituted for the liberal Ninth Article adopted 
at a previous meeting on motion of James Freeman 
Clarke. In the intermission Mr. Forbush came to me 
in the church and said, "Some of us have got Hepworth 
in the vestry and I want you to come out and help us talk 
to him." I found him with his back against the wall, 
surrounded by fifteen or twenty eager young ministers 
who battered his creed, article by article, until at last it 
was reduced to the statement "Article Nine: Reaffirm- 
ing our allegiance to the Gospel of Jesus Christ, and 
desiring to secure the largest unity of the spirit and the 
widest practical co-operation, we invite to our fellowship 
all who wish to be followers of Christ." "There," he 
said, "I won't yield another word." We, thinking that 
we could defeat him, went cheerfully into the Conference, 
where, when the vote was taken, we were defeated 267 
to 33- 

I shall now confine myself to my own conduct of affairs. 
We had had endless doctrinal discussions which landed 
us nowhere. There had been private caucuses and public 
debates which made our meetings interesting and often 
exciting, but ended in nothing definite and valuable, so 
far as theology was concerned. With the cordial consent 
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of the Council I introduced in due proportion such 
radicals as John W. Chadwick, Francis Tiffany, S. R. 
Calthrop, M. J. Savage, Charles G. Ames and others 
who became favorite speakers. I also introduced a set 
of subjects which I suggested would not excite acri- 
monious debate because they would be so far over the 
heads of the delegates that modesty would enjoin silence, 
— such subjects as "Evolution," "The New Theology," 
and "The New Ethics." For the latter topic I chose 
Dr. Charles Carroll Everett. We had an amusing 
experience which, many years afterward, he told me he had 
used ever since as an illustration in teaching his students 
how to write. After he had written his essay he asked 
me to come to Cambridge and hear him read it. It was 
a good essay of the old-fashioned sort which had not 
a touch of the new life in it. I was greatly disappointed, 
and when he asked me to give my opinion of the essay 
I was embarrassed. He was an eminent theologian, 
a man of whom a lady once said, "Dr. Everett is a great 
man, and he doesn't know it." Being pressed I offered 
a few minor criticisms, and finally he said, "Oh, come, 
drop that; tell a fellow what you really think about it." 
Then I said, "I don't like it; it isn't the new ethics at 
all." He accepted my criticism like a scholar and a 
gentleman. Six months afterward he asked me to come 
again and hear a new essay which was of the right sort. 

Before the Conference of 1874 Charles Lowe suggested 
that instead of holding our meetings alternately in New 
York or Boston, we should seek some new place like 
Saratoga, N.Y. The Council accepted the suggestion, 
and sent me in May to see what arrangements could 
be made. The United States Hotel was then preparing 
to open for the first time. It had not been the habit 
of religious and secular organizations to hold meetings 
in Saratoga such as followed our successful attempt. 
The proprietors were eager to entertain the Conference 
in September, but insisted upon a three-dollar rate. 
I held out for two dollars and a half. I went to Congress 
Hall, where I was welcomed, and they made a proposition 
to take the Conference at two dollars and a half a day, 
giving me privately, as a bribe, the letting of fifty rooms. 
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I did not consent, but went back to Salem, where I soon 
after received an angry letter from the proprietors of the 
United States Hotel, saying that the other hotel was 
claiming it had engaged the Conference, and asking me 
why I made the arrangement without giving them another 
chance. The result was that the United States Hotel 
agreed to take the Conference at two dollars and a half 
a day if I would make that the headquarters and guar- 
antee an attendance of five hundred delegates. 

While in Saratoga making arrangements, I went about 
asking questions in regard to the capacity of various halls 
and churches. Twice I met on the street an old man 
of whom I inquired the way. The second time he leaned 
on his cane and said, "Air you travelling with a troupe?" 
I replied, "Yes, I shall bring a large troupe in September." 
I decided that the Methodist church was the most 
desirable place and made it a condition with the hotel 
proprietors that they should engage the church for us, 
paying three hundred dollars for the use of it. I knew 
that they could get the church and that I probably could 
not. As it turned out afterward we lost the use of the 
church because an incautious secretary who succeeded 
me went directly to the Methodist authorities, who 
promptly refused, as they were bound to do. 

When September came I went to the United States 
Hotel a week before, the time appointed for the Confer- 
ence. I preached at the town hall Sunday morning, and 
had long conferences with the hotel proprietors about the 
accommodation of the expected guests. Finding that the 
hotel was to be open in September about one hundred 
and fifty Southern guests had remained. When the time 
arrived for the coming of our delegates, many of them 
assembled on the piazza of the hotel. I, not recognized 
by them as belonging to the Conference, listened to their 
comments. One asked, "Who are these people, any 
way?" Some one replied: "I don't know; but I think 
they are something like the Mormons. They are said 
to be freelovers." In the dining-room a waiter was asked 
who these people were. He answered, " Dese be de brains 
of Boston." 

The first train over the Fitchburg Road was composed 
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of thirteen passenger cars and two engines. As other 
trains came in, the United States Hotel was filled to the 
attic, and the delegates and their friends overflowed into 
other hotels. Two thousand people attended that 
meeting, and the subsequent meetings at Saratoga were 
such as have never been matched in any other place. 

On the last day of my service as secretary, Dr. Bellows, 
the chairman of the Council for the last time, sat down and 
talked with me for half an hour. He said, " I have worn 
the red sash and have ridden the white horse at the head 
of the procession; but I realize that you have done all 
the work." Then he explained his own attitude and 
action in the Conference. He said: "I am accused of 
vacillation and inconsistency because I seem sometimes 
to be on one side and sometimes on the other, but I have 
been determined from the beginning that there should 
be no split in this Conference. When the radicals seemed 
to be getting the advantage, I jumped into the con- 
servative scale, and when that went down too far, I 
jumped with all my might into the other scale. So I 
strove to keep the balance even; and I call that con- 
sistency." 

He was editor of the Liberal Christian, which was com- 
mended to the churches as the organ of the National 
Conference. Before the meeting in '74, he wrote an 
editorial saying that to avoid friction it might be desirable 
for the radicals to attend the Conference, as Catholic 
priests and Jewish rabbis might, taking part in the dis- 
cussions but having no vote. I immediately wrote to 
him saying that the man who wrote that editorial could 
not have imagined the scene when John Chad wick, 
Francis Tiffany, Edmund B. Wilson, and other radicals, 
took back seats in the Conference with the Catholic 
priests and Jewish rabbis. I said, "If that represents 
the spirit of the Conference, I shall never attend another 
meeting." As soon as the mail could bring a reply, I got 
his answer. "I think I was as much disgusted when I 
read that editorial as you were; and yet I wrote it." 
The next week he retracted the suggestion, and afterward 
asked me to become his assistant in New York and edit 
the paper myself, for six months I did write all the 
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editorials under his name, receiving therefor ten dollars 
a week, but I declined to be his assistant because, in my 
small way, I preferred to be independent. 

Edward Everett Hale and Henry W. Bellows were 
alternately chairman of the Council, and, finally, in order 
that they might not be the only eligible candidates, a by- 
law was enacted making all members of the Council 
ineligible for election after they had served two terms 
until after an interval of two years. It took me some 
time to learn how to work with Dr. Hale. He was full of 
brilliant suggestions, too many for use. I learned to 
select whatever seemed practicable; and he seemed never 
to miss the others that were not carried out. Of him I 
shall have more to say hereafter. 



VII. 

Affairs in the Conference went on prosperously until 
1894. At that time the old restiveness concerning the 
platform of the Conference began to make itself felt. It 
seemed likely that the discussions which occupied so much 
of the time in 1870 would be repeated at Saratoga. Seven 
different suggestions had been made for changing the 
Preamble of the Constitution and the Ninth Article. 
On Tuesday afternoon after the meeting of the Confer- 
ence, Mr. George H. Ellis suggested to me that we in- 
vite the men, who had amendments to offer, to meet 
in the ball-room of the United States Hotel, bringing with 
them any friends whom they chose to invite. A hun- 
dred and ten men, including Senator Hoar, president of 
the Conference, assembled. I was made chairman 
of the meeting and Mr. George W. Stone secretary. 
I then said: "Parliamentary order has been invented 
to keep rascals in order. It is not a proper rule for 
gentlemen. We have held several meetings like this 
and they have always broken up in disorder because 
nothing could be done in that way. Now, I propose to 
run this meeting myself. If at any time you are not 
satisfied, you may vote to adopt the order of Cushing's 
Manual." I then called upon each person, who had a 
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plan, to read his proposition. Then I said, "We will 
take a vote without discussion on each plan." Men 
undertook to make speeches; but I ruled that action 
and not talk was in order. It was soon evident that no 
one of them could be adopted. Various suggestions were 
made and voted down. After about two hours one emi- 
nent minister moved that the meeting adjourn. I said: 
"No, this meeting cannot adjourn until its work is done. 
It is a meeting of seven men; and those who are tired 
of the discussion may go away, but the meeting cannot 
adjourn." Soon light began to dawn. One theologian 
proposed that we accept the " Unitarian ism of Jesus." 
That was not accepted; but finally a proposition was 
offered by Rev. M. J. Savage. This was adopted; and it 
was voted to instruct Dr. Hale and Mr. Savage to present 
it the next morning to the Conference. When the meet- 
ing adjourned I had been on my feet two hours and three- 
quarters and was tired to the last degree, but jubilant 
with the thought that at last we had done something 
to quell the discord of thirty years. My method in 
presiding I had learned while acting as Moderator of a 
stormy class election in Harvard College. 

When the new Preamble to the Constitution was 
presented, it was received with joy; but Rev. William 
C. Gannett pleaded that a matter of such importance 
should be laid before the Conference in print. It was 
therefore voted to open the matter at three o'clock in 
the afternoon. When that time arrived Mr. Savage, 
for the committee on revision of the Constitution, moved 
that Article VIII. containing the invitation to our work- 
ing fellowship should be added to the Preamble, saying, 
"This puts the front door on the front of the house." 
This was adopted. The meeting was tense with expec- 
tation. No amendments were offered, and few cared to 
discuss the question. Mr. Ames mentioned the large part 
that Mr. Ellis had in bringing about the happy result. 
The vote was then taken by acclamation and declared 
to be unanimous, although one lady informed me after- 
ward that she voted "no." Then followed a scene of 
unprecedented emotion. After applause and cheers the 
audience sang the Doxology and departed. 
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That evening I was instructed by the Council to pre- 
side at a missionary meeting. I said, "I think we may 
congratulate ourselves on having happily finished the 
first hundred years of our Unitarian life in America." 
At the close of my remarks I called for a hundred thou- 
sand dollars "for that work which, laid upon the mighty 
shoulders of our brave, patient, wise Reynolds, has at 
last broken his magnificent constitution." 

In making this appeal for the Unitarian Association 
my prophetic soul did not dream of coming events when 
I should be asked to take up the burden which had fallen 
from the shoulders of Secretary Reynolds. I had a 
distinct purpose, however, which related to the long 
struggle between those, who, like myself, wished to trans- 
fer all executive functions to the Association, and those 
who planned to have the Conference assume the respon- 
sibility of carrying out in action everything which it 
suggested in resolutions. At one time a vehement at- 
tack was made on the Association on the ground that 
it was not really national and not fitted to be the right 
arm of the Conference. Secretary Reynolds made a 
splendid defence and was heartily endorsed by the 
Conference. While the controversy was still unde- 
cided, I was approached by the leader of the attack upon 
the Association and asked if I would take a salary as 
the paid secretary of the Conference. I replied that I 
would not, that I was and should be loyal to the Associa- 
tion. 

After the meeting, on my way home in the train, I 
was several times greeted as "Boss Tom Reed." At the 
Republican Convention which nominated Gov. Green- 
halge I served as chaplain. In the anteroom Senator 
Hoar introduced me to Senator Lodge and other Repub- 
lican statesmen, saying: "If you get into a snarl in the 
Convention, call on Mr. Batchelor. When he acts as 
chairman he makes his own laws." 

I was put forward by the Council several times to 
speak in a formal way. Twice I made addresses as chair- 
man of the Council. At an evening meeting in Philadel- 
phia I made a speech advocating the establishment of 
the Church Building Loan Fund, proposed by Dr. Brooke 
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Herford. In 1882 I read an essay on the "Prospects 
and Duties of the Unitarian Church in America." 

When I came to my last address as chairman of the 
Council in 1905, I was seventy years old, was holding 
•office for the last time, and regarded this address as my 
valedictory. I have always regarded it as the high- 
water mark of my efforts to speak the truth. The pro- 
duction of it involved a curious experience. The first 
part of it, relating to practical aif airs, I could write without 
thinking. In that, while commending the Association 
I uttered a warning which I should be inclined to repeat 
to-day. I said in substance that the Association must 
necessarily, to some extent, control new movements and 
the men who were to be appointed and supported by 
the directors. This involved to a certain extent patron- 
age. "But beyond this, no minister from the beginning 
to the end of his career should be tempted to subservi- 
ence to those who have gifts to bestow or privileges to 
grant." The intent of this warning was to continue 
to write our spotless record which had always been free 
"from the taint of ecclesiastical politics." In the rest 
of the address I wanted to make a statement of that 
which was fundamental in our religion and theology. 
For weeks beforehand I wrestled with the problem in 
vain. On the shores of Manomet, under the larches at 
Topsfield and the pines at Wilton I listened for the still, 
small voice. At last one morning the impulse to write 
came. I sat down and in an hour completed ray task. 

The address was received with great favor by the audi- 
ence, and wherever I appeared in public for two or three 
years afterward, references to the address and approval 
of it were emphatic. Taking for my starting-point the 
statement of Herbert Spencer concerning "The infinite 
and eternal energy from which all things proceed," 
I adapted it to my purpose by asserting that "from the 
infinite and eternal energy of the Holy Spirit all things 
proceed." I asserted also that the revelations of the 
Holy Spirit were made, not to human beings from the 
outside, but through human beings by the uprising of 
the divine energy within those who were obedient, 
making of them spiritual dynamos. The acceptance of 
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this doctrine would sweep away autocracy in govern- 
ment, the divine right of kings, an exclusive salvation, 
and a priesthood claiming the custody and interpreta- 
tion of the oracles of God. I verily believed that I had 
made a statement which would be accepted as conclusive 
and acted upon in all our religious movements. 

In the noon recess, as I was sitting with a group of 
ministers in front of the hotel, Robert Collyer approached 
and, assuming his broadest Yorkshire accent, he said: 
"May an old man do you reverence? I thought I had 
taken the measure of your 'fut' and I didn't think you 
could ha' done it." Dr. Toy wrote to me praising my 
statement without reserve ; and yet, I have no reason to 
believe that anybody but myself remembers the effect 
produced by this address. I am reminded of the sar- 
castic statement of the Prophet Ezekiel, who said that 
the word of the Lord to him was that the people would 
talk about him and listen to his words, and yet "Thou 
art unto them as a very lovely song of one that hath a 
pleasant voice, and can play well on an instrument: for 
they hear thy words, but they do them not." 

For twenty years the service of the National Con- 
ference was my joy and pride. I strove to deserve 
and retain the confidence of the conservatives while I 
openly stood by the thirty-three radicals who were de- 
feated in New York in 1870, but who in 1894 were re- 
ceived with open arms and invited to enter the front door 
of the Conference. I came into relations with the Gover- 
nors of three States and the leading ministers and the 
women of our fellowship. I have spoken much of Dr. 
Bellows. Later I shall have more to say of Dr. Hale. 
I will mention here one incident not reported before. 
One day he was making an appeal for the building of a 
church in Washington. He called attention to the fact 
that the fortunes of the Church ebbed and flowed with 
the coming and going of the Republican and Democratic 
administrations, — a fact which is illustrated at the present 
moment by the postponement of the church building 
scheme in Washington. Going back to the time of 
James K. Polk, he was making some remarks not com- 
plimentary to him, when Gen. Israel Hunt, a stalwart 
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Democrat, called hini to order and protested against the 
introduction of politics on the floor of the Conference. 
Judge Hoar with assumed sternness of voice and manner 
said, "Dr. Hale will note the objection and govern him- 
self accordingly." Dr. Hale immediately resumed, "As 
I was saying, sir, when that great and good man James K, 
Polk was President of the United States," etc. 

During the sessions of the Conference I so frequently 
suffered from an intense pain that my wife and I began 
to describe it as the "Saratoga pain." Oliver Wendell 
Holmes described a similar pain which he suffered when 
he was looking for his wounded captain in the Civil 
War. He attributed it to an affection of the pneumo- 
gastric nerve, overworked by mental excitement; and 
I so regarded it until we finally discovered in my appen- 
dix the cause of my lifelong affliction. When I was in 
England I described it to my friend, Rev. J. Estlin Car- 
penter. When he came to speak in Saratoga, after I 
had resigned, he said, as he came up the steps of the 
hotel, to his wife, "I wonder who has the 'Saratoga 
pain' now?" 

Dr. Hale did not attend the meeting in the ball-room and 
therefore did not offer to the Conference, as he had an- 
nounced that he should, the Preamble offered by F. E- 
Abbot and rejected at Syracuse in 1866. To prevent its 
acceptance Abbot went to Saratoga because it no longer 
represented his position. When the vote was taken 
he left Saratoga, saying, "The radicals have sold out to 
the conservatives." A minister of high standing also 
left, saying, "The conservatives have surrendered to the 
radicals." What could have been better than a mutual 
surrender of prejudices? 

VIII. 

I return now to my happy settlement of sixteen years 
in Salem, Mass. I found there a church somewhat 
depressed by the loss of young people who had strayed 
away during the troublous days of the Civil War. I 
began work with the young people at once, with such 
good results that at the end of sixteen years we had an 
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abundance of young people and what was called "the 
most sociable church in Salem." But there was always 
discernible a distinct gap between the older and younger 
members in the congregation. The church was strong, 
however, having one hundred pews on the floor of the 
house and ninety-eight proprietors, with a man of middle 
age at the head of nearly every pew. One of the boys, 
who has since grown up to be a leading citizen of Salem, 
said to me recently that it was a remarkable set of men. 
He said that such a body could not be gathered in Salem 
to-day. "They are not here." In many respects it 
was a model parish of the old-fashioned kind. When 
times were good my salary was raised, and when hard 
times came I offered a reduction of salary, which was 
once refused, and once accepted to be followed by another 
rise. But the salary was only part of the benefactions 
which came to me frequently from groups of friends. 
The pews were assessed at a low rate, ranging from ten 
to fifty dollars. When the salary was increased, instead 
of increasing the general taxation, those who could 
afford it agreed to assess themselves for an additional 
sum to be collected with the pew rent. What is now 
called "efficiency" in the conduct of parishes was the 
rule in Barton Square. For general charities individuals 
pledged annual subscriptions, which were collected in 
envelopes distributed for the purpose and collected in 
boxes at the rear of the church. 

Hon. Stephen H. Phillips was a member of the parish 
committee when I was called. When I began my min- 
istry in October, I was much disappointed to find that 
he had been sent to represent our government in the 
Sandwich Islands. His father, Stephen C. Phillips, one 
of the founders of the parish, was a friend of Charles 
Sumner and Robert Rantoul, and one of the leaders in 
the Republican party. 

Although Mr. Coleman, who founded the church, had 
made it co-extensive with the congregation, he retained 
the communion service and the baptism of children. 
When I began to make inquiries, I found that the baptism 
of children had fallen into disuse. No child had been 
baptized for twenty-one years. With the birth of my 
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first child I began a service of public baptism of children, 
in which I was joined by others. It soon became popular, 
and on Children's Day the church was always crowded. 
Sitting beside a lawyer in a "health lift" he told me that 
he had not been inside a church for seven years. He 
had a baby newly born, and I said, "That baby will 
bring you to church." Six months afterward he stood 
before me with the baby in his arms, and, renting a pew, 
became a cheerful supporter. 

In 1868 we organized the congregation, including every 
person. This was entirely independent of the organiza- 
tion of the parish for business purposes. It had a presi- 
dent, a secretary, and five standing committees, namely, 
Charities, the Sunday-school, Christian Courtesy, United 
Meetings, and Social Gatherings. Each committee was 
authorized to take independent action on affairs within 
its jurisdiction. The minister and his wife were not on 
any committee. The result was a happy activity which 
soon increased the interest of the people and the number 
of active workers. Young people, especially, were called 
to serve, and their grandchildren are now active sup- 
porters of the churches in Salem. 

Of one sermon I shall speak somewhat at length be- 
cause it was the keynote of my half-century of Unitarian 
service. It was a custom in those days, growing out 
of the exigencies of the Civil War, to set apart the ser- 
vices of Thanksgiving and Fast Day for patriotic ad- 
dresses. When my first Thanksgiving Day came, in 
the second month of my settlement, I was somewhat 
perturbed in spirit. For many days I was beset by the 
problem how to state the fundamental principles which 
should, or should not, be our guides in the administra- 
tion of public affairs. At last I worked out a sliding 
scale from the highest political principles to the lowest. 
They were: Absolute Justice, Relative Justice, Expe- 
diency, and Compromise. To the end of her life my 
wife remembered the list, and my toil to shape it, and 
it was a familiar joke with us to rattle off the words 
which marked that crisis in my early work. 

For the first time since it was preached, I have to-day 
found and read the sermon; and, omitting certain per- 
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sonalities, concerning William H. Seward and Andrew 
Johnson, which I should now omit, I do not see how I 
could make a better statement to-day : Absolute Justice, 
which no man can live up to and escape with his life, 
but which is for all heroes the ideal; Relative Justice, 
that is, all that is attainable under ordinary conditions 
and which has been the practical ideal of all the men who 
have become national leaders and saviors; Expediency, 
which holds to honesty only when it is the best policy, 
and chooses the expedient when it is more safe than 
justice; Compromise, that lowest depth to which poli- 
ticians sink when they put their principles up at auction 
to the highest bidder. 

After the sermon my dear old friend Dr. B. F. Browne, 
a Dartmoor prisoner in the War of 1812, praised my 
sermon, but in the most kindly manner gave me advice 
which I accepted. "State your principles," he said, 
"but leave out the personalities." Hon. Willard P. 
Phillips, chairman of the parish committee, accepted the 
statement I had made, "but," he said, "I suppose you 
realize that a minister who intends to live up to the 
principles you have laid down will have a hard time." 
Happily his prophecy was not fulfilled, because he and 
the men of my parish stood by me with unshaken loy- 
alty, and in my subsequent parishes in Chicago and 
Lowell I had the cheerful support of the best men in 
the community; but of this more hereafter. 

In those early days there were four prosperous Uni- 
tarian churches in Salem, which contained a very large 
proportion of the men and women who had money and 
social influence. It was therefore not desirable for our 
orthodox neighbors to treat us as aliens and outcasts. 
An amusing incident occurred at a meeting of the Sa- 
maritan Society held iu the Universalist church. It was 
the custom of all the principal charitable societies to 
hold annual meetings at which the services were con- 
ducted by Unitarian and Orthodox ministers of every 
denomination except the Episcopal and Catholic. A 
newcomer in the city, a zealous young Scotchman, was 
invited to preach the annual sermon in the Universalist 
church. Not understanding the circumstances, he ac- 
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cepted the invitation as a challenge, and standing up 
bravely before a great audience, much to their astonish- 
ment and somewhat to their amusement, he began his 
sermon thus: "He that believeth and is baptized shall 
be saved, and he that believeth not shall be damned; 
and I don't see how anybody can read that text and not 
believe in eternal punishment." At the close of the 
sermon one of his deacons kindly informed him that in 
Salem we didn't do things in that way. Before the close 
of his ministry this young minister joined with us four 
Unitarian ministers in the public reading of a play at 
fifty cents a ticket for the benefit of the newly organized 
"Salem Fraternity." In some ways the old prejudices 
were still effective barriers to fellowship. For instance at 
a revival meeting organized by the Y. M. C. A. my con- 
version from infidelity was publicly prayed for. 

All the ministers in these churches cordially united 
and anticipated the Associated Charities in organizing 
for systematic work, which saved much money and 
increased the efficiency of the churches. We organized 
the Salem Fraternity, a prosperous organization for the 
benefit of boys which still prospers. At the close of 
the first year the chief of police volunteered the informa- 
tion that it had distinctly reduced the work of the police 
on the streets in the evening. In the beginning it was 
the custom for ladies and gentlemen from various 
churches to take turns in service at the Fraternity, 
teaching classes, superintending amusements, and keep- 
ing order. It fell to my share sometimes to play checkers 
on Wednesday evening with the boys. Some men who 
enjoyed the game came in, and one of them was pitted 
against me as their champion. One night he had evi- 
dently been, drinking, but was playing a good game. 
One of his companions whispered in my ear, "If you 
will beat him to-night, I will give you a dollar." I 
reported the incident at a meeting of the directors, and 
there is still on record a vote, taken on motion of Rev. 
S. C. Beane, instructing Mr. Batchelor to turn into the 
treasury all the money he received from playing checkers. 

The four Unitarian churches, in concert with the Uni- 
versalis! church whose minister was Dr. Edwin C. Bolles, 
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now professor in Tufts College, began a series of united 
meetings held Sunday evenings in succession in the five 
churches. During tie years that they continued they 
were crowded and did much to make liberal principles 
acceptable to the people of Salem. One curious relic of 
the old times came to our notice. An old lady said to 
me once, "If I had my way there would be services 
Sunday morning and afternoon, no Sunday-schools, and 
no night meetings." As Dr. Bentley snowed in his 
Journals, there was a strong prejudice against night 
meetings, because they had been scenes of fanatical 
excesses. When we began our union meetings, we found 
that we could not be invited to the North and East 
Churches until they had put in gas, these churches 
never having been lighted in the evening. 

These sixteen years in Salem were for me stirring days. 
Let me say here that first and last I have received over- 
tures from a dozen Unitarian churches, from Antioch 
College, and the Al umn i of the Meadville Theological 
School. I have never allowed any church to give me a 
call which I did not intend to accept. These things 
were never published or reported to my parishioners, 
but occasionally they got wind of them, as in the case 
of my invitation to be president of Antioch College. In 
1874, together with many other letters on the subject, I 
received a formal communication signed by Henry P. 
Kidder, Warren Sawyer, Edward Everett Hale, and 
others, asking me to accept. Members of the parish 
heard of the movement and called a meeting, at which 
they passed resolutions beginning, " Whereas [etc.) hav- 
ing heard with much regret of earnest and persistent 
efforts to secure the services of [their] pastor in another 
and important field of labor, Resolved," then followed 
three resolutions expressing their "confidence in his 
ability to fill creditably any position to which he may 
be called," followed by an earnest commendation of 
"his work hitherto done in the parish, and the hope 
that he will regard it as the best interest of any cause or 
work he may have at heart to remain with us," etc. My 
wife and I visited Yellow Springs, Ohio, and then deter- 
mined to remain in Salem. 
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I note coincidences. I was asked to preach as a can- 
didate in one church in Salem three years before I was 
settled in another church in the same place. At different 
times I was assured that I might have calls to each of 
the two Unitarian churches in Philadelphia; and in 1873 
I had a long correspondence with, and concerning, the 
Third Unitarian Church of Chicago. The committee in- 
vited me to preach as a candidate, with the pledge that 
if I received the call I would accept it. I replied that I 
would preach for them two Sundays, but I would not 
accept a call without consultation with my parish in 
Salem. I had made all arrangements to start for Chicago 
when I received a letter saying that the engagement must 
be cancelled because Rev. M. J. Savage, who had recently, 
come over from the Orthodox, was with them and willing 
to accept a call, and as I had refused to pledge myself 
to act without consultation with my parish, they thought 
it would be time lost for them to hear me. In 1882 I 
was called to Unity Church, Chicago. 



IX. 

In Salem it had been the custom of the people to travel 
in various parts of the world. One Sunday afternoon 
my wife and I were talking about this habit and the lack 
in my own education because I had never been abroad, 
and the serious indications that after twenty years of 
hard work my health was failing. We had five children, 
whom my wife would not leave, and I had no surplus 
of money to be used in such a way; but, agreeing that 
it was desirable for me to take a long vacation, my wife 
said, "Why don't you make an appointment to go 
abroad?" "Very well," I said; "I will attend the Anni- 
versaries in London next May." The next morning 
I went in to Boston and, as usual, met Mr. George H. 
Ellis. He said that Charles G. Ames, editor of the 
Register, was going to leave, and that three months later 
Rev. Samuel J. Barrows would give up his parish work 
and take his place. He said that if, meanwhile, I would 
edit the Register, my compensation would be $750. 
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I Trent home and said that the means had been provided. 
This was one of the "providences" frequent in my ex- 
perience. My parish kindly released me from all duties 
except preaching and inevitable calls for service. One 
day, coming out from a funeral of one of our oldest and 
dearest friends, as I entered the carriage, my wife, seeing 
my face, said, "Now I see what kills; it isn't editing the 
Christian Register; it's this kind of work." 

My foreign tour was crowded with, interesting experi- 
ences of which I will speak of only two. I was one of that 
long procession of American pilgrims who have enjoyed 
the boundless hospitality of English Unitarians, but I 
was fortunate in going to London when there was a crisis 
in denominational affairs. The American Unitarian 
Association had appointed me delegate to the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association, and Mr. Ireson, the 
secretary, wrote, asking me to read a paper in Dr. Will- 
iams's library on how to form a liberal conference. 
Some of our English friends had visited our meetings 
at Saratoga and had carried back glowing reports, which 
had excited a desire on the part of some to form a British 
National Conference. The opposition, however, was 
very great. I met ninety Unitarian ministers at Dr. 
Williams's library and read a condensed account of our 
own National Conference. William Henry Channing 
(the father of the present Baron, Francis Allston Chan- 
ning), a Unitarian radical and socialist in America, was 
then preaching at Liverpool. He had stood outside of 
all our organizations, and when I ceased to speak, all 
eyes turned to him, because every one thought he would 
be a stalwart opponent of my recommendations. To the 
surprise of us all, he came forward and with the utmost 
heartiness advised the adoption of my plan. 

Then I was put under a cross-examination, which would 
equal any police "third degree." It shows the intensity 
of the rapid fire that Mr. Geldart said: "We shall tire 
Mr. Batchelor out. Let him sit down and write the ques- 
tions, and when he gets five stand up and answer." 
This went on for an hour and a half, when Mr. Geldart 
said, "Well, Mr. Batchelor seems to be omniscient; but 
I think I can ask a question that he cannot answer, ' Do 
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we want a national conference?'" I said, "I do not 
profess to be omniscient, but I am reminded of the words 
of a hymn (which I unconsciously misquoted), — 



That finished the discussion, and a committee was 
immediately appointed to arrange for the first meeting 
of the British National Conference. At the close of the 
meeting Mr. Charming put his arms round me and said, 
"I am proud of you." One question asked me was 
whether it was worth while for scholars to give them- 
selves to the work of denominational "hacks." I quoted 
Milton in reply, and said that for men "beholding the 
bright countenance of truth in the quiet and still air 
of delightful studies," this was the tribute they ought 
to pay to the practical necessities of the world. The next 
day Rev. J. Estlin Carpenter invited about twenty 
people to meet me at luncheon, and told me that my 
quotation from Milton found him. 

The next Sunday I preached to a distinguished audience 
from the pulpit long occupied by James Martineau, and 
Mr. Carpenter introduced me to his father, who invited 
me to dinner to talk over his book on "Mental Physi- 
ology," which I had praised for the good it had done me. 
His brother. Rev. Russell Lant Carpenter, and other 
gentlemen were present at the dinner. Thirteen years 
afterward at Saratoga Dr. J. Estlin Carpenter acknowl- 
edged my service in London, and said, "Mr. Batchelor 
summoned us to gird up our loins as you have girded 
yours, and advance to nobler efforts than we had hitherto 
put forth." 

Many friends were made at that time, of whom, alas! 
the list is rapidly growing smaller. Among them was 
Mr. Steinthal, whose guest I was at the annual dinn er 
of the alumni of the Manchester New College. I was 
just leaving England and was asked to give the impres- 
sions of English Unitarianism made during my three 
weeks' visit. I told them that the one most distinct 
characteristic was an almost total lack of fellowship 
between churches. I said that the churches of New York 
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and San Francisco were more closely linked together than, 
for instance, those of Bristol and Liverpool. I put my 
advice into a story and a sentiment. I told them that 
during the "unpleasantness" that occurred between 
England and America a hundred years before (the phrase 
greatly amused thera), there were differences of opinion 
on our side of the water. Before the Revolutionary War 
broke out a Tory parson in Connecticut prayed that the 
government might all hang together. A sturdy patriot 
in the congregation shouted "Amen." The parson, 
recognizing the voice, amended his prayer, saying, "May 
they hang together in accord and concord"; to which the 
response was, ' ' No matter what cord it is, so it be a strong 
one." Then I gave a sentiment: "The Unitarians of 
England; may they all hang together." Two years after- 
ward, in Chicago at eleven o'clock in the evening, while 
waiting for a cable car, the professor of English Language 
and Literature at the University of Kolozsvar in Hungary 
said to me: "When we were in London together, you 
told a story at which they did laugh very much. There 
was a play upon the words 'accord' and 'concord' which 
I did not understand; will you explain it to me?" where- 
upon I expounded the joke. By the way, American 
chestnuts were very amusing to Englishmen. After I had 
done my duty as a Unitarian worker I fled to the South 
of England to escape the social pressure which was de- 
lightful but nervously exhausting and also to visit the 
birthplaces of my father, mother, and two brothers. It 
was because of associations with England that the Eng- 
lish abolitionists were familiar to me in my youth. 

My sojourn on the Continent was a great success, and 
was punctuated only by two attacks of appendicitis: 
one at Heidelberg, where a telegram stating that Presi- 
dent Garfield had been shot and killed was brought to me, 
the only American in the hotel; the other at Rouen, 
caused t>y the too abundant hospitality of an American 
student in Paris. 

I now put on record one experience because I think it 
will interest some people who care nothing in particular 
for me. Interlachen was at that time characterized by 
a generous table d'hote, bands of music, fountains, and 
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colored lights. People ate, drank, and danced unmoved 
by the grandeur of the mighty mountains that sur- 
rounded them. One of our most popular American min- 
isters said to me, "Talk about the mountains; give me 
table d'hdte at Interiachen." One morning as I was eating 
my breakfast there I heard some one call for a mutton 
chop, and then heard him ask the waiter what was the 
best excursion for a single day. I looked up and recog- 
nized Gen. S. C. Armstrong, with whom I was well ac- 
quainted. I waited until he finished his chop, then I sat 
down beside him, and said, "I overheard your talk with 
the waiter; now, come with me, and I will take you over 
the Gemmi Pass and down the Rhone Valley, and so on 
to Chamonix." 

Gen. Armstrong's wife had just died; he was nervously 
broken and in a pitiable state of loneliness and melan- 
choly. He replied, in a listless way, that he could not go 
with me because he had a round-trip ticket which took 
him back through Berne to Paris. I argued with him 
that it was a shameful disregard of opportunity to stand 
just at the gate of the Bernese Oberland and then turn 
his back upon it all. In an hour I had him in a light, open 
carriage riding toward Lake Thun and on to Kandersteg. 
Then for ten days I kept him going. We went over the 
Gemmi Pass, whirled down the Rhone Valley, crossed the 
Tete Noire, climbed to the summit of the Brevent, and 
then parted at Chamonix. He gained strength and 
cheerfulness with every hour, and rejoiced continually 
over what he called the " Evacuation of Babylon." 

In one of our conversations as we were riding together, 
he criticised the Unitarians for a lack of sympathy with 
the unfortunate and the outcast. I retorted: "You are 
the last man to make such a statement. When you 
came to Saratoga and asked an opportunity to speak 
I told you that the programme was already crowded, but 
I found a place for you to speak ten minutes. That 
speech netted you one thousand dollars a minute, and 
since that you have drained the purses of our rich people." 
After my return I met him at the Parker House in Boston, 
to celebrate the Evacuation of Babylon, and he spoke of 
that excursion as one of the "great deliverances" of his 
life. 
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My parish in Salem was increasingly kind, and for 
personal reasons I should have preferred to spend my life 
in Salem. But new problems were arising owing to 
changes of population and methods of business, and I 
foresaw the time when it would be considered a waste 
of capital to keep our beautiful yard in front of the 
church unimproved except by the stately trees that 
grew in it. I knew that when such changes came I 
should feel uneasy in dwelling upon the possibility that 
a new hand at the helm might be desirable. I had, 
however, no intention of resigning; but one morning in 
July, 1882, on my way to church, I was greeted by various 
people who congratulated me on a call to Chicago which 
they said had been announced in the morning papers. I 
denied that I had received any call; but when I reached 
home 1 found a telegram signed by Samuel S. Greeley, 
who has recently died, saying, "Unity elects you her 
pastor." A committee from Chicago had before that 
visited Boston to talk about a minister, and Mr. Reynolds 
had told me that they were inclined to call me; but as 
several weeks had passed and I had heard nothing more, I 
was surprised when the call came. 

The only time I had visited Chicago was when, twenty 
years before, at Meadville, being temporarily "under the 
weather," I was allowed to accept an invitation to supply 
the pulpit in Detroit for three Sundays while Rev. Thomas 
J. Mumford went down to visit the army in the field. 
At the close of my first sermon the president of the 
Michigan Central Railroad came up to the pulpit and 
offered me a pass to go over his road. I gladly accepted 
the offer and went to Chicago. Robert Collyer had 
preached the anniversary sermon the summer before at 
Meadville and urged "the boys" to call on him whenever 
they came to Chicago. I accepted the invitation, intend- 
ing to stop only an hour or two, but he insisted upon my 
staying longer; and then for three days, in the afternoon 
and evening, he showed me Chicago. With him I went 
to the theatre for the first time and saw Wallack in 
" Hamlet" with McVicker for first grave-digger. On my 
return from England, I had made the acquaintance on 
the steamer of a young man who was desperately seasick. 
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He was the only layman in Unity Church that I had ever 
seen before my call. 

I soon received a letter, to which I replied that I would 
not accept a call at present, but, if they chose to hear 
me two Sundays in July, I would visit them and con- 
sider the matter if they felt inclined to stand by the call. 
I went to Chicago and preached to an audience of seven 
hundred people, a majority of whom were young men. 
It was the most stimulating audience I had ever had; 
but I was somewhat deceived, because I found that the 
Western and Eastern ways of counting parishioners were 
not identical. I asked one of the trustees who these people 
were. He said, "Oh, they all belong to us." He meant 
they were unattached and were ours if we could get them. 
I thought he meant that they were at least adherents 
.of the parish. At length, after further correspondence, 
I accepted the renewed call. 

Mr. Miln, who succeeded Robert Collyer, was a brilliant 
man, who finally went on the stage. He gradually lost 
his faith, first in immortality, and then in the being of 
God. He proposed to put the parish work on a purely 
ethical basis. When in Salem I read a report of Mr. 
Miln's sermon in which he accepted the position of Robert 
Ingersoll. I wrote a sermon on the text, "Whom there- 
fore ye ignorantly worship, Him declare I unto you." 
On Saturday evening, before my first Sunday in Chicago, 
the trustees called upon me, and I asked them, "What 
shall I preach about to-morrow?" Mr. Mears replied, 
"Don't preach about God; we all believe in Him." 
It was fortunate that I asked the question, for the sermon 
I had intended to preach was the one I wrote in Salem 
in answer to Mr. Miln. Afterward Mrs. Wilkinson told 
me that they had had a succession of supplies, and that 
when one minister after another read Paul's speech on 
Mars' Hill in Athens, they knew what was coming. 
Luckily I escaped. 

The newspapers always boomed Chicago, and they 
gave me a fine send-off. One of them said: "When the 
time for the sermon came, he stood up like a man and 
frankly confessed that everybody knew why he was there. 
The astonishing act of faith which had summoned him 
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from his quiet, seaside parish had made it possible for 
him to put aside the thin disguise which covers but does 
not conceal the candidate." A reception in the church 
parlors followed on Wednesday evening. I was intro- 
duced to, shook hands and talked with, about three hun- 
dred people. Three months later, when I visited the city 
again, another reception was held, and I told the com- 
mittee I wished to test my memory for names and faces, 
which up to that time had been remarkably good. To 
my surprise and theirs, I called by name about two hun- 
dred people. Two years later, after a long illness, my 
memory of names was almost entirely lost; but twenty 
years later it came back again and served me so well that 
one evening, after being introduced to twenty-four 
people in Salem, Ore., I was challenged to name them 
and immediately named twenty-one of them. 



X. 

Of my ministry in Chicago I have so many happy 
memories that what was unfortunate and disastrous 
has nearly drifted out of my mind. The first year was 
one of happy and successful activity. Friends gathered 
about me, new people came in, among them the Hon. 
Elihu B. Washburne. The rising income was a barom- 
eter. The first quarter of the year the income was 
$1,500; in the fourth quarter it was $2,000. To show 
the shifting quality of the support of Western churches, 
I note the fact that during my second year, after a long 
illness and absence from the pulpit of three months, the 
income fell off again until in the last quarter it was again 
$1,500. In the third year, when I was more active, it 
rose again in the last quarter to $1,750. My illness 
seemed to be of mysterious origin, but was fully accounted 
for after I left by the discovery that drainage connections 
broken in the great fire had never been fully explored, 
and that the minister's study in the church was charged 
with sewer gas. The kindness and patience of the 
people were unbounded, but in April of the third year 
I offered my resignation to the trustees. They advised 
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me to withhold it, to take two months' vacation in the 
summer, and then, if I found myself still unable to do 
my work, to lay it before the parish. This I did, and so 
with sorrowful good-will I parted from my friends in 
Chicago. 

I will put on record but one of the many experiences 
which, while in Chicago, were interesting to me and my 
congregation. Our activities were many and fruitful, 
and I soon learned that I must beware of making recom- 
mendations that I did not wish to see carried immediately 
into effect by the zealous workers in the parish. Money 
left by Mr. Eli Bates was used to erect a building for the 
Industrial School carried on by women of the society 
in "Little Hell," a place of evil repute on the North 
Side. 

The specific instance of my own activity which I cite 
had reference to political affairs in the city, where a 
campaign for reform was beginning. A committee of 
citizens invited me to say something on good govern- 
ment and the enforcement of the laws and high license. 
On Saturday morning it was announced in the papers 
that I should speak the next Sunday on "Good Govern- 
ment in Chicago." I was amused when, on Saturday 
evening, the trustees of the church called upon me and, 
in a very kindly manner, warned me that I was under- 
taking a difficult task. I said to them, "Gentlemen, 
don't you worry; I shall do you no harm." They went 
away a little in doubt as to what would happen to a new 
minister entirely ignorant of city affairs. 

I will briefly sketch the first half of my sermon, be- 
cause I laid down principles which have guided me for 
fifty years and I think are important, and which were 
cordially accepted at this time. I began by saying it 
might justly be considered an impertinence for one 
recently a stranger and not yet a voter to take any 
public share in partisan politics or to presume to have 
an opinion as to the best method of bringing about that 
most desirable consummation, the putting of the best 
men in office to carry out the best measures for the com- 
mon good. Still, I said that there were certain broad 
principles of good government, always and everywhere 
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applicable, with which even a minister might be sup- 
posed to have some familiarity. I then laid down four 
principles which may be briefly stated as follows: — 

At the basis of civilization and good government lies 
brute force. No State and no city can be strong in the 
high sense which is not strong in the low sense. In the 
higher forms of society the strength will be veiled, con- 
cealed under the grace and sublime beauty which the 
might of matter and the power of man assume when work- 
ing under law; but the strength must be there, civilized, 
earnest, obedient, but ready at the call of the intellect and 
the conscience to manifest itself in the strong hand of the 
executive or in the terrific energies of war. 

The second element of civilization and good govern- 
ment is wealth. A great city cannot be good, beautiful, 
and safe, cannot in the best sense be civilized, unless 
it has at its command great resources of wealth to be 
used for the control of power. 

A third element is essential: We must have intellect 
capable of directing and controlling these forces. A 
great, rich, strong city may any day arise upon the 
earth to be the home of violence, a haunt of dissipation, 
strong, rich, lustful, riotous, and ill-governed. 

In all this a fourth element of the gentle lift is involved : 
Conscience must take its place above power, above 
wealth, above intellect, and there, calm and strong as a 
law of nature, make itself felt in all the lower ranks of 
life. That is the order of things in a well-governed city : 
physical energy at the bottom, conscience at the top. 
In the application of these principles I said that I did 
not know a single man for whom votes were to be cast 
at the coming election; I did not know any of the men 
now in office. But there was one test which they might 
easily apply: If there were to be a national exposition 
of citizenship, would the men and women of this con- 
gregation agree to send as their representative the men 
who now governed them, who collected their money 
and spent it, and who were able to give or to withhold 
favors and opportunities which ought to be granted 
only to wise and patriotic citizens? I asked whether, 
in Chicago, the church or the saloon ruled the city, 
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whether brute force was at the top or the bottom in 
public affairs. I did not mention the fact, known by 
them all, that every place appointed that year for the 
registration of voters was a liquor saloon. I stated the 
principles, and left the people to make their own applica- 
tion, which they were evidently doing. Under some- 
what similar circumstances I afterward repeated the 
substance of this sermon in Lowell, Mass. No one there- 
after questioned my ability to speak both freely and 
discreetly on topics of public interest. 

About three years after I left Chicago I was attending 
a conference in the church at Hinsdale, 111., of which 
Rev. William C. Gannett was minister, when a telegram 
came with the request that I should go to Chicago and 
take part in the funeral services in memory of the Hon. 
Elihu B. Washbume, formerly our Ambassador to Paris 
during the Franco- Prussian War. I went immediately 
and took the parts assigned to me in the afternoon and 
evening. A great assembly filled Unity Church both 
afternoon and evening. The first service was the simple 
memorial of a faithful friend and parishioner. The 
evening service was mostly given up to the German 
musical societies, who paid a tribute of gratitude to the 
man who cared for German interests in Paris throughout 
the war. Mr. Washbume was the first citizen of Chicago, 
and when my wife and I had made formal calls which 
had been returned, I supposed that my official duty was 
done. I was, therefore, greatly surprised when Mrs. 
Washbume came to me and asked me to call upon her 
husband. I told her that I had regarded her husband 
as socially out of my reach and independent of me. On 
the contrary, she said that he was a very lonely man. 
Everybody he knew in the city was at work all day and 
he had few companions. She invited me to call now 
and then in the morning. I did so, and learned a lesson 
concerning the modesty and simplicity of a great man. 
He put himself into my hands and spent hours talking 
about his boyhood and his public life, and the great days 
when in Paris he upheld the honor of America. I have 
mislaid a priceless letter in which Mr. Washbume ex- 
pressed his gratitude for my ministrations. 
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I put this experience on record because it taught me 
the lesson that the strong men in our congregations need 
what they do not always get, personal contact with their 
minister. One of the eminent lawyers of Boston after- 
ward stated the case to me, saying, "My minister does 
not seem to understand that we busy men of affairs have 
our cares and troubles and need his sympathy quite as 
much as the poor people at the North End." 

I moved to Wellesley Hills, where I lived for nearly 
three years, doing all kinds of literary and religious 
work, but with no fixed responsibilities. During the 
previous year Dr. Charles Carroll Everett, Dean of the 
Harvard Theological School, and my faithful friend, 
wrote advising me to try for a few months a change of 
work and climate, and asked me to give a course of 
lectures at the Theological School. Because I was over- 
hopeful at that time, I declined; but now I accepted 
and gave twenty lectures on the Ethics of the New 
Testament. Dr. Everett spent that year in Europe, 
but I had a cordial welcome from the faculty and a good 
attendance of the students, three of whom became 
Doctors of Divinity before I did. I afterward wrote 
out one of the lectures and published it as an article, 
whereupon one of the faculty wrote: "I have read your 
article with the deepest interest and admiration and 
seldom see such painstaking and comprehensive work. 
I always felt that we were most fortunate in having 
your help last year and regretted that I could not be 
your pupil, and I now regret it still more." 

At this point I will group together my various literary 
activities. In 1868, in Salem, under the pseudonym 
Rev. George Axford, I wrote stories for Dr. Hale's Old 
and New, for the Independent, and the Christian Union, 
the predecessor of the Outlook. Then my interest in the 
ethics of evolution was aroused, and I began to study 
and write. Dr. Bellows and Dr. Everett encouraged 
me in many ways, and when The New World was started 
I was given free access to its columns. But my studies 
were interrupted at Chicago and never fully resumed. 
By invitation of Mr. Metcalf, who founded The Forum, 
I wrote essays on "Social Equilibrium,'.' which, with 
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others published in The Unitarian Review, were put into 
a book by Mr. George H. Ellis, who, it will be noted, 
was present at every turn of my fortunes. I wrote 
scores of editorials for the Christian Register at that time, 
and the Introduction to the History of Salem for "The 
History of Essex County." My income from work of 
all kinds ranged from forty dollars to one hundred dollars 
a week, and the "providential interpositions" were 
numerous. I preached nearly every Sunday after the 
first year. 

The "Western Issue" came to a crisis before I left 
Chicago. I would not take sides, because I had always 
held that no diversities of belief among Unitarians fur- 
nished a sufficient reason for disunion and distrust. For 
example, when in the Year Book Controversy William 
J. Potter's name was dropped from our list of ministers, 
I immediately wrote asking him to exchange with me. 
The result was a warm friendship which lasted to the 
end of his life. Rev. Grindall Reynolds, then secretary 
of the American Unitarian Association, once told me 
that the interruption of our missionary work in the 
West, next to the death of his wife, was the greatest 
grief he had ever known. After I had been East awhile, 
he asked me to return to the West as assistant secretary. 
I declined, because I did not think it was safe for me at 
my age to settle down again in the West. But various 
problems arose which troubled him, and one day in 
conversation I said, "If there are any special errands 
that I can do for you, I should be willing now and then 
to take a journey to the West." He said, "Why didn't 
you say so before?" I said, "Because I am modest and 
never offer my services." He immediately had me ap- 
pointed by the directors as his assistant and representa- 
tive in the West. 

My message was to be one of good-will and reconcilia- 
tion. I came and went when the seasons were favorable, 
and visited nearly all the churches in the Western Con- 
ference. I also arranged a series of cenventions which 
Mr. Reynolds attended with four helpers taken West, 
two at a time, for three different sets of meetings. They 
were Ames, Savage, SUcer, and Horton, no one of whom 
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could be suspected of bigotry or theological partisanship. 
We held meetings at Toledo, Ann Arbor, Jackson, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul, Iowa City, Davenport, 
and Kansas City- The result was the almost total re- 
moval of prejudice against the Unitarian Association. 
A few, who believed that we should invite to fellowship 
such men as Col. Ingersoll, withdrew from the Western 
Conference. One of them wrote a presumptuous letter 
to Mr. Reynolds telling him what he had done and 
asking him what he was going to do about it. Mr. 
Reynolds replied, "You may excommunicate us, if you 
please; but we shall not excommunicate you." When 
Dr. Reynolds died, John W. Chadwick, a stalwart radi- 
cal, and I were standing, after the service in the pulpit, 
looking down upon the noble face in the coffin below us. 
Chadwick said to me, "There lies an honest man if there 
ever was one." 

A word here about my relations with the Meadville 
Theological School. As I travelled East and West, I 
formed the habit of stopping at Meadville to refresh 
myself with good company and give addresses to the 
students concerning the practical aspects of our work 
and some of the things I learned in my missionary jour- 
neys. In 1890 I gave a course of lectures on Ethics, and 
later three lectures on The History of the National 
Conference. In 1894 I preached the sermon at the 
Fiftieth Anniversary of the founding of the School. 
When President Livermore retired, the alumni of the 
School asked me to accept a nomination to succeed him, 
which I declined because, among other reasons, I did 
not think my scholarship equal to the task. After long 
service as one of the trustees the faculty conferred upon 
me the degree of Doctor of Divinity. While living at 
Wellesley Hills I preached in many pulpits, but carefully 
avoided getting in the way of candidates. Coming back 
from the West, I was met one day in Ohio by a letter 
from the clerk of the parish in Lowell saying that at 
a recent parish meeting they had tried to call a minister, 
but after voting on three persons they had not been 
able to get a majority for either of them. They did, 
however, pass a vote inviting me to preach one Sunday 
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as a candidate. At first I said to myself, "No, they 
know me perfectly well in Lowell, and if they want me, 
let them call me"; but on further reflection I replied 
that I would accept the invitation. 

As I had not preached as a candidate for either of 
the two parishes that had called me, it seemed to me 
desirable to speak plainly. I am going to repeat a 
speech I made at that time, because it relates to one of 
our undesirable customs. Immediately after the organ 
voluntary I said: "I am about to conduct a service of 
worship, the most dignified service that any human 
being can perform, and I am not willing to conduct such 
a service to be criticised by you. I cannot restore myself 
to my self-respect without saying a word about our 
custom of candidating. We have inherited the meanest 
possible system. You would not insult any gentleman 
by inviting him to serve a month on trial as treasurer or 
superintendent of one of your mills. You would take 
a man on his record. Now, I know why I am here, and 
you know why I am here. I am here to see if I want to 
be your minister, and you are here to see if you want to 
elect me to that office. Now let us take that for granted; 
put it out of your mind. If, when you get home, you 
wish to analyze and criticise, do so; but now let us unite 
in a service of worship." That speech settled two 
things, — my call to Lowell and freedom of speech there- 
after. Hon. George F. Richardson said, " I want the man 
for my minister who dared to make that speech." Lay- 
men respect a minister who does not cringe before them. 

I have written of these things because I wish to protest 
against our absurd system of candidating. Had I not 
freed my soul that day, I should have conducted the 
service with a partial paralysis of all my powers; but 
when I had spoken out I was set free. Parishes do not 
know, and cannot know, how a man or woman who has 
the qualities of sensibility and sympathy, which are 
essential to the best work of a minister, may be so frozen 
as to be unable to show what he is, when on trial as a 
candidate. Some of our best men have failed for no 
other reason. One I remember, the poet E. R. Sill, 
whom I knew when he was in the Harvard Theological 
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School. He became increasingly sensitive about the 
ordeal he must pass as a candidate and so discouraged 
by the outlook that he went away to teach school and 
finally to become a professor of English literature in 
California. I have always thought that his poem "Op- 
portunity" was a reminiscence of his own failure to face 
the odds and beat the system. During my fifty years of 
service I have seen some of my best companions fall out 
of the ranks because they could not stand in the market- 
place waiting to be hired. I have pointed out an evil; 
I have never been able to discover the remedy. One 
improvement might be to give each one. a fair chance, 
say by preaching a month or more without rivalry. 



XI. 

When I went to Lowell the Unitarian church there was 
still in its prime. Changes in population and in the 
elements in control of the mills had not yet taken effect. 
The history of Lowell, Lawrence, and Haverhill is peculiar. 
As their names signify, the merchant princes of Boston 
who bore the names Abbott, Lawrence, and Lowell 
founded these cities, and put in charge' of the business 
of Lowell men of ability and scholarship, graduates of 
Harvard College. In the early days the women who 
worked in the mills were of American birth, farmers' 
daughters from homes scattered throughout New Eng- 
land. Now the operatives are of many nationalities, 
coming from Asia and the southeast of Europe; and 
college-bred men no longer control the mills. Hence 
the difficulty of maintaining Unitarian churches in mill 
towns. When I preached my first election sermon in 
Lowell, there were in my audience the Governor of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, a member of the 
State Board of Health, a State Senator, the presidents 
and cashiers of half a dozen banks, the Chairman of 
both the Democratic and Republican City Committees, 
the Mayor of the city, half a dozen lawyers, and good 
women who were the social leaders in the city. So 
swift are the steps of time that of them all scarce a score 
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remain. In passing, I note the fact that of the proprie- 
tors of my church when I began in Salem, not one re- 
mains to hold up the hands of the minister. 

When I was settled in Lowell the treasurer of a bank 
shrewdly remarked, "We have not called Mr. Batchelor; 
the Unitarian Association has sent him here to be handy 
when they want him." The remark was partly justified 
by the fact that I conducted a series of meetings in the 
West, that I was for two years chairman of the Council 
of the National Conference, and that after six years I 
was chosen to succeed Dr. Reynolds as secretary of the 
American Unitarian Association. 

While I was at Lowell I stood by Dr. Reynolds and 
helped him to cany some of the heavy burdens which 
he lifted bravely, but with increasing difficulty. One 
thing seems almost too intimate to be recorded, and yet 
it may explain some things to those who did not know 
him as well as I did. Twice he was absent from his 
office in a somewhat mysterious way. He was supposed 
to be on missionary duty, but nobody seemed to know 
where he was. Accidentally I learned that he had twice 
been at a hospital and had some operation performed. 
One day I asked him what these operations were for. 
He quietly replied, "Oh, it was cancer." The public 
knew nothing of this, and he went on with head erect, 
bearing his burden till, somewhat suddenly, he died. 

When, incited by Americans who had been in Japan 
(Prof. E. S. Morse and Prof. Ernest Fenollosa), I offered 
a motion to appropriate money to begin a mission there, 
Dr. Reynolds gave me a free hand, but said that he 
could take no active part in raising the money. He 
had already too many irons in the fire. When I came 
down from the directors' room after our vote, I met 
Rev. Arthur M. Knapp and told him what we had done. 
He asked, "Whom will you send?" I laid my hand on 
his shoulder and said, with no serious intention, "We 
will send you." He came to me soon afterward and 
said he would like to go, whereupon he was appointed; 
and he, together with Clay MacCauley and others, has, 
with scanty resources, done a great work. When the 
first buildings were burned in 1892, I issued a call, with 
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Dr. Reynolds's consent but independently of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, and received and transmitted 
to Mr. MacCauley the money for the rebuilding. Dr. 
Brooke Herford quickly became interested in the mission, 
and as he was then a man of abounding vitality, while I 
was in what Dr. Hale in his own case once described as 
"that semi-hypochondriacal condition called 'taking care 
of one's self,'" I gladly surrendered to him the task that 
he willingly undertook of visiting the local conferences 
and stating the case for the Japan Mission. 

I have just been reading the last affectionate message 
sent to me from London by my old friend and yoke- 
fellow. Dr. Herford. I am tempted to put in here a 
few lines from that last letter, because, although he did 
not write for publication, he said, "With this line to 
you comes to me the thought of many old friends of us 
both, to whom I would like to send greetings." He 
says in part: "Dear old friend, how I should like to see 
you, but the times have moved on and brought me 
within sight of the close of things. I was trying (but 
without much real prospect) to recruit and get ready 
for work again, my wife and I having a long idle time 
together at Bournemouth, when her old lung trouble 
came to a weakened system, and she left me. A bad 
loss, old friend; but we had often talked that it must come 
soon and faced it with only thankfulness for the long 
time, forty-nine years, we had had together, — and such 
a beautiful interesting time, — and thought we were 
prepared, but" — 

This reminiscence brings to mind many others, of 
which I select two. In his last message to me, written 
with a pencil, when, although his mind was clear and 
bright, his physical powers were rapidly failing him, 
Charles G. Ames said, "Were I not practically disabled 
for writing, what a good letter I would write you about 
our comradeship of forty years, and the work we have 
done together." Then came a farewell and many good 
wishes and exultant forelookings. 

The other memory is suggested by a letter of five 
pages written in a clear hand by Mrs. Elizabeth Ware 
Lane, sister of Loammi G. Ware, for twenty-five years 
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minister of our church in Burlington, Vt. She begins, 
"My dear old friend; I want to say good-by to you." 
The substance of the letter is that she is sending me 
some books that belong to her brother, with various 
grateful messages and something about herself. This is 
the remarkable part of it. When she was eighty-three 
years old, by a stroke of paralysis she lost the use of her 
right side. After that she learned to write with her 
left hand, and so wrote this very cheerful letter. Her 
sole complaint is that, instead of doing for others, as 
she had always done, all the others have to do for her. 
She closes: "Isn't it dismal? But I don't care; do you? 
It cannot last long; I am eighty-seven years old. Now 
you go and have a real good time." Such memories 
and messages make old age and death seem to be only 
ripples in the broad stream of existence. 

While I lived in Lowell, two unusual things happened. 
I was the first liberal minister to be appointed chairman 
of the Protestant Ministers' Association. I served the 
usual term of six months. During that time I noticed 
that a number of the ministers did not attend the meet- 
ings. At the close of the year a Congregational minister 
came to me and said, " I am going to leave Lowell, and 
the only reason that I have been dismissed from my 

?arish is that I have been too friendly with Unitarians." 
he leading Methodist minister of Lowell also came to 
me and said, "You will notice that three of us Methodist 
ministers are transferred from Lowell before the usual 
term has expired, and the only reason is because we 
have been too friendly with Unitarians." 

During my term of office a movement was on foot to 
invite Mr. Moody to come and hold revival meetings. 
With all gravity members of our body nominated a 
committee of reception, and I appointed them in due 
form. The revival was not a great success. At the 
close of it two ministers very frankly discussed in my 
presence some of the incidents. A room had been set 
apart for the use of tramps, who, after conversion in the 
meetings, were housed and fed for a time. One of the 
ministers said, "I went into that room and some of 
those men were swearing like pirates." The other 
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minister said, "I thought that work was well done." 
The other one replied, "Oh, at such a time some good 
people get excited, and do not always get practical 
results." 

The other incident relates to the relations between 
Protestants and Catholics. Some of us worked hard 
to bring about a union for good work of all the churches 
in Lowell. We reached a practical agreement, as we 
thought, covering all works of public utility which did 
not in any way interfere with ecclesiastical conditions. 
I preached an enthusiastic sermon about the Church 
League of Lowell, which was to be inaugurated the 
following Monday evening. That night in Mechanics 
Hall, without public notice of any kind, a large assembly 
of men and women made speeches and passed resolu- 
tions in opposition to the Catholic Church. When we 
met Monday evening, a letter from a Catholic priest 
was read, in which he said, "If you wish to know why 
the Catholic priests do not attend the meeting to-night, 
read the morning papers." The proceedings of the 
meeting the night before had been fully reported, al- 
though the meeting was secretly called. That was the 
end of the Church League in Lowell. 

One Sunday morning I asked all who were interested 
in forming a Unitarian Club to meet me after the service. 
The men who met me did not even allow me to state the 
case, but immediately appointed George F. Richardson, 
Esq., and Gov. Greenhalge and others a committee to 
organize a club. It was soon organized, with a limit 
of one hundred to the membership. There was a rush to 
join, and the limit was quickly reached, including many 
who were not Unitarians. Of course, the attraction was 
largely social, but the men said, Give us a good dinner 
and we will listen to the sermons. Mr. Greenhalge was 
president of the Club the year he was defeated by Mr. 
Hoar. Having no doubt that he would be elected, 
we planned to hold a meeting the night after election 
and make it a joyous reception in his honor. To our 
surprise and grief, he was defeated, and we went to the 
meeting with downcast hearts, thinking that it would 
be a sorrowful occasion and awkward for all of us. We 
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were happily disappointed. Mr. Greenhalge was the 
only man in evening dress. He began to speak with an 
apology for his appearance. He said, "I am wearing 
these things because all my other clothes are in pawn 
for election expenses." His cheerful countenance dis- 
pelled the gloom at once, and even Ex-President Taft 
could not have done better than he did in the speech 
that followed to show that a Unitarian can be a good 
loser. 

The directors of the Conference of New York and the 
Middle States had, in the spring of 1886, invited me to 
become the secretary of the Conference; and in October, 
the same year, asked me to reconsider the offer, which 
I had declined. There are before me letters from John 
W. Chadwick and Theodore C. Williams, urging me to 
go to New York and help them to build up the Confer- 
ence. I therefore had a warm feeling for it, and had 
more than once visited it. After Dr. Reynolds's death, 
being chairman of the Council of the National Confer- 
ence, by advice of Dr. Charles Carroll Everett, I went 
to attend a meeting of the Conference in Baltimore. 
While there, a telegram came from Boston inviting me 
to take Dr. Reynolds's place. With congratulations 
and assurances of hearty support from the Conference 
in Baltimore, I returned to consider the question. On 
the way Mrs. Hale of New York told me that she had 
once asked Dr. Reynolds who could take up the work 
when he left it, and he replied, "Oh, Mr. Batchelor has 
been in training for thirty years." After due consid- 
eration and consultation with my parish, I accepted 
what seemed to be an adventure of faith and a call of 
duty. 

In the present prosperous state of affairs it is impossi- 
ble for young people to realize the conditions over twenty 
years ago. A layman was always president of the Asso- 
ciation, Mr. George W. Fox was assistant secretary, 
and beyond that Dr. Reynolds had no helper of any 
kind, not even an amanuensis. Men and women had 
begun to have confidence in the future of the Association 
and to make wills in its favor; but many of the bequests, 
written down in Dr. Reynolds's time, did not take effect 
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until many years afterward. I found the Association 
forty thousand dollars in debt, with no prospect of an 
income sufficient to sustain missionary work, with super- 
intendents in five departments. Dr. Reynolds had done 
a great work in founding churches, but toward the end 
of his life we had assured him in a meeting of the directors 
that retrenchment was in order. He sorrowfully as- 
sented, but said, "That means that our missionary work 
has got to stop." 

It became my painful duty to accept the resignation 
of superintendents and other faithful men, who said 
they could not earn their salaries unless they had more 
money. Mr. George W. Stone was the first treasurer 
with salary, appointed in the hope that he would greatly 
increase the income. He made brave efforts, with some 
success; but finally preferred to enter our service as a 
rninister, and as such did good service,' until he became 
mayor of Santa Cruz and a member of the Board of Edu- 
cation in California. 

Legacies long provided for sometimes came in. One 
day, for instance, a Boston lawyer inquired for the 
treasurer, and then laid upon bis desk a check for fifty 
thousand dollars, left by a lady recently deceased. The 
work was intensely interesting, and I enjoyed journeys 
to attend the Western Conference at Chicago, the 
Southern Conference at Louisville, and the churches on 
the Pacific Coast. My spirit was willing, but the flesh 
was weak. 

Affairs with me came to a crisis when Rev. Samuel J. 
Barrows, editor of the Christian Register, was elected to 
Congress. A committee was appointed to select an 
editor, and, headed by Dr. Edward Everett Hale, they 
asked me to take the place. At this point I will set 
down some things which influenced me in my rapid 
changes from Lowell to the Association, and from the 
Association to the Christian Register. During the panic 
year in Lowell, when there was great suffering among 
operatives and others thrown out of work, my wife 
worked indefa tig ably until her health began to fail. 
Weaknesses which afterward proved fatal appeared, and 
she gladly consented when I proposed to leave Lowell 
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and Hve in some pleasant suburban town near Boston. 
Later, when the call to take the editorship of the Chris- 
tian Register came, I was influenced by two considera- 
tions: first, that I should no longer leave my wife at 
home while I went on long missionary journeys; and, 
second, that my own strength would serve me better if 
I took the editor's chair. I said to Dr. Hale, "I am 
willing to take any place where I can work the longest 
time and do the most good." He said, "I thought 
you would say that." He then made it a condition of 
transferring to the paper funds under his control on 
condition that I became the editor. By request of the 
directors I delayed the change a few months, and then 
resigned. 

Gov. Long was the president of the Association at 
first, and one day he said to me, "I used to think you 
had an easy office; I don't think so now." After him 
came Col. Carroll D. Wright, then of Washington. When 
he was nominated he said to me, "I know you want me 
■only to act as a figure-head." I said, "If that is your 
idea I hope you will refuse to serve; we don't want any 
dead-heads here." He cordially accepted, and came on 
from Washington to attend nearly every meeting. These 
two men, Long and Wright, I gratefully numbered in my 
list of friends. They were both cordial and helpful 
during the thirteen years of my editorship. 



XII. 

It was almost inevitable that in due process of time I 
should become editor of the Christian Register. In 1875 
I wrote editorials "for six months under Dr. Bellows, 
editor of the Liberal Christian. Since 1870 I had written 
editorials for the Register under Mumford, Ames, and 
Barrows; I had several times been acting editor in the 
vacation season; and I was wont to describe myself as 
an "editorial porpoise coming to the surface occasionally, 
but most of the time under water." I may remark in 
passing that Unitarian journalism has never been a money- 
making enterprise. After costing Dr. Bellows and his 
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friends more than $30,000, the Liberal Christian went 
under. The Christian Register has cost its publisher more 
than that amount, and in the last hundred years dozens 
of periodicals, great and small, have died for want of 
financial support. I myself have written for the Monthly 
Religious Magazine, Old and New, The Unitarian, The 
New World, and The Unitarian Review, all now surviving 
only as blessed memories. 

It would not be reasonable to suppose that my work 
has given satisfaction to all the thousands of people who 
have been and are readers of the Christian Register; but 
it is fair to say that adverse criticism, so far as it has 
come to my knowledge, has been limited to about a 
dozen men and women. I knew beforehand what they 
would think, and, knowing that I differed from them as 
much as they did from me, I took their fault-finding for 
granted and paid no more attention to it. They planted 
no thorns in my pillow. 

For many years the publisher had been assured that 
if the subscription was made two dollars instead of 
three, the number of subscribers would be doubled. 
The money that Dr. Hale had transferred to the treasury 
made it easy to try the experiment. It failed. The 
list of subscribers was not greatly increased. Therefore, 
after making a present to our subscribers of about $zo,ooo, 
the price was put back to three dollars, with no great 
shrinkage in the list. How much the publisher has lost 
in the fifty years that he has held up the banner of Uni- 
tarianism I doubt if even he knows, certainly nobody 
else does. One thing is certain, the counting-room has 
never tried to control the editorial department. Once 
at Lake Mohonk I became somewhat intimately ac- 
quainted with a college professor who had been infected 
with the popular notion that money controls everything. 
Waxing confidential in our talk, one day he gently tried 
to draw me into a confession of my subjection as an 
editor. When I assured him that his suspicions so far 
as my case was concerned were entirely without founda- 
tion, he somewhat incredulously remarked, " What a 
lovely state of things!" Only twice in forty years have 
I known the publisher to "joggle" the elbow of the 
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editor, and in both cases (of slight importance) he was 
wrong. 

Kindly pressure was often brought to bear upon me 
to champion various causes, such as anti-imperialism, 
the single tax, equal suffrage, prohibition, the minimum 
wage, old age pensions, postal savings banks, and other 
specific measures of improvement and reform such as 
may properly engage the attention of earnest and intelli- 
gent men and women. I held, however, that a religious 
paper ought not to be a personal organ, nor the advocate 
of a set of opinions held by a portion only of his constitu- 
ents. The field is so broad that any editor can afford to 
put out of sight his own idiosyncrasies while he attempts 
to display the great principles and purposes that are the 
inspiration of all good workers and the source of all our 
best activities and institutions. One kindly critic wrote 
that he sometimes wished I " was more of a partisan and 
would show more feeling one way or the other; but," he 
added, "most of us can do that, and very few can illus- 
trate poise as you have done, and that probably in the 
long run nets the better service." I have often been 
content to play the part of organ boy while others pre- 
sided at the keyboard. 

Before the outbreak of the Spanish War hot passions 
were excited and many were clamoring for some decisive 
action. Our editorial board was a unit for peace, but 
agreed that it was not desirable to open our columns for 
discussion, to make, as one said, "a boiling caldron" of 
the paper. Personally I wrote to President McKinley 
in approval of his peaceful attitude, and received an 
acknowledgment, with thanks. After that our board 
united in a letter to the President. It was signed by 
Hale, Ames, Brown, Dole, Ellis, and others, and sent to 
Washington in care of Hon. Samuel J. Barrows, M.C., 
former editor of the Christian Register. He wrote to us 
describing a long private interview in which he read the 
letter to the President, who said he did not want war, 
the Cabinet did not want it, and he knew that Spain 
did not want it. He said "the noisy men talked war" 
and he did not hear so much from the peace men. Soon 
after came "Remember the Maine," and after that, 
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talk about peace was like whistling against the east 
wind. 

I had a long correspondence with Sec. Long. We did 
not agree; finally he invited me to go to Washington 
and study the situation at short range. I did so, saw 
him in his office, inspected the sword to be presented to 
Admiral Dewey, and talked about the Philippines, which 
I thought not a desirable addition to our territory. Mr. 
Long asked, "Would yon let Germany take the islands?" 
I said, "Yes, I would let any nation that wants it take 
that sackful of wildcats." 

The last day of my visit I had an experience which I 
am inclined to put on record because it illustrates Gov. 
Long's unconventional ways and the methods of the 
adroit politician. On Tuesday morning I went up to 
the door of Mr. Long's office, but was not admitted; the 
doorkeeper, a very dignified old gentleman, who had 
evidently seen better days, said, "This is Cabinet day 
and the Secretary sees no one but senators." I went 
over to the office of Gen. King and reported my failure. 
He said, " I would not let a doorkeeper settle that ques- 
tion for me." So I went hack and asked that my card 
might be taken in. The doorkeeper said, with asperity, 
"He will not see you, sir." I answered, "I do not ask 
to see him, but only that you give him my card." With 
reluctance he went and in a moment came back, bowing 
down to the ground, saying, "He will see you, sir." A 
senator was with him, and I was to wait in the anteroom 
until he departed. In a moment the round, smiling 
face of the Secretary appeared between the portieres, 
as he whispered, "I'll see you in a minute." When he 
invited me to come in I apologized, saying that I had 
come only to say good-by. He insisted that I should 
stay until the time for the meeting. "You see," he said, 
"my desk is cleared." We went over to the door of the 
White House, where again I offered to depart, but he said, 
"Oh, come along." I followed him through two lines 
of bowing flunkies up to the Cabinet Chamber, where 
the President and the various secretaries were assembled. 
On one side Mr. McKinley was talking with a senator; 
others in groups were talking together, and standing 
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alone in the corner opposite me was John Hay. I said 
to Mr. Long, "Why am I in this august presence?" 
"Oh, I thought it would please you," he said; then, 
leaving me, he went over and spoke to Mr. Hay. I did 
not hear what he said, but have no doubt that in sub- 
stance he said, "I have a Boston editor over there: all 
the antis read his paper, and I want you to be polite to 
him." Then, as if I were somebody in particular, he 
led him up and said, "Let me present the Secretary of 
State"; then followed "the Secretary of the Interior," 
et al. Just then the senator went out and, seizing my 
arm, Mr. Long said, "Come," and led me up to be pre- 
sented to the President. In the course of a brief con- 
veisation I said that the last time I came up to the door 
of that chamber Abraham Lincoln was within, and I was 
too modest to seek admission, which I had regretted 
ever since. Then Mr. Long made the only foolish re- 
mark I ever heard from him, "Now you will not regret 
it any more," as if any other personage in the memory 
of living men could be matched with Abraham Lincoln. 
I took the train, amused but unconvinced, and laughed 
all the way to Boston, thinking of the adroit flattery 
and bribery to which I had been subjected. 

In 1904 I suggested to Gov. Long that he should put 
himself in line of promotion to the Presidency. He 
wrote: "I suppose it would be impossible to convince 
you that I never had much political ambition. I have 
never put myself forward for political nomination nor 
has it ever cost me more than a postage stamp, and I 
certainly am not going to push for any place now, espe- 
cially — and here you see how wise I am — at the risk of 
butting against a stone wall." 

Every new enterprise has been for me a joyous ad- 
venture, because at every turn I was brought into friendly 
contact with so many high-minded and agreeable men 
and women. Here I began to make a list of the men 
and women who had helped and befriended me, but I 
had not gone far before I saw that however long I made 
the list I should leave out some to whom I am in- 
debted beyond my power to repay; and so I content 
myself with the acknowledgment that I have been helped 
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according to my need and befriended beyond my de- 
serts. 

When I took my seat in the editorial chair I pinned 
up over my desk two stanzas from Whittier's "My 

Triumph": — 

"Others shall sing the song, 
Others shall right the wrong, — 
Finish what I begin, 
And all I fail of win. 

"What matter, I or they? 
Mine or another's day. 
So the right word be said 
And life the sweeter made? " 

The little slip of paper stayed there fourteen years, 
until it was brown with age, but its sentiment was always 
fresh and bright, a constant reminder of the way a true 
man should work. 

Our editorial board was a remarkably harmonious 
body, of which the motto might have been "Service to 
all; Obedience to none." Those who were most regular 
in attendance were Hale, Ellis, Ames, Brown, Crothers, 
and Dole. These men counselled, suggested, and com- 
mented, but never dictated. For nearly a hundred 
years the editor has been a free man. Mr. Mum ford 
said to me nearly fifty years ago, "I wear no man's 
collar." 

With zealous loyalty the paper has served all our in- 
stitutions. Without its help the General Conference 
could never have grown to its present robust proportions. 
It has done more than any other agency to build up 
the American Unitarian Association. First and last 
it has put hundreds of thousands of dollars into its 
treasury. In April of this year it probably added ten 
thousand dollars to the contribution. In no way can, 
or does, the American Unitarian Association expend two 
thousand dollars a year with such good results as it now 
reaps from the unpaid and independent service of the 
Christian Register. 

No man ever had more loyal or cheerful helpers than 
I had for fourteen years. My health was always an 
uncertain quantity; but I had the rare advantage of 
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having a sound head that almost never ached and it 
never struck work whether I was sick or well. Although 
I might lie in bed to do my work, I knew that the paper 
would come out with unfailing regularity and faultless 
make-up. Even now I like to go into the composing- 
room and greet there the friends of many years' standing. 

Among the perquisites of my office was a yearly invi- 
tation to attend the arbitration conference at Lake 
Mohonk. There I spent several days as a guest of Mr. 
Albert K. Smiley, in company with about three hundred 
men and women, the flower of good society. They 
were of all kinds, Roman Catholic, Jew, Quaker, Epis- 
copalian, Congregationalist, Baptist, Unitarian, and 
others — a happy family filled with the spirit of intelligent 
good-will. 

The last time I saw Mrs. Julia Ward Howe she re- 
called the time when she first knew me — "when your 
hair was brown," she said. When a woman's congress 
was held in Salem, Mass., in 1867, I made the speech of 
welcome and introduced her to the audience. To illus- 
trate her position, much to her amusement, I told the 
story of the Irishman who, seeing the first steam shovel 
at work, broke out thus, "Ah, ye blatherin' old stame- 
engine; ye can take the bread out of honest men's 
mouths, but ye can't vote." 

I am coming to the end of these memories with which 
I have cluttered up the pages of the Christian Register 
for three months; but I am by no means at the end of 
the things that rise up in memory out of my public and 
private life. For instance, I have passed over inter- 
esting contacts which I have had with mesmerism, 
spiritualism, mind reading, phrenology, and Christian 
Science. I served five years on the School Committee, 
with interesting experiences. I wrote about the Beecher 
trial for the Liberal Christian. In Chicago my principal 
rivals were the Ethical Culture Society and the Episcopal 
Church. For many years I made a specialty of dealing 
personally with men who were overcome by drink. I 
did not blame them nor preach to them, but I sought 
out the specific causes which, when one dug deep enough, 
were always specific and ready to respond to the proper 
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antidote. About all these and many other things I 
might have written, but I forbear. 

In the hope that it may be helpful to otheis, I will 
set down some psychological facts. Dr. William B. 
Carpenter wrote a book which came to my notice just as 
I was in danger of breaking down because I was not 
doing my work in the right way. I often wrote late at 
night, and in the morning was not satisfied with my work. 
I wrote and rewrote until Dr. Carpenter taught me a 
better way. He said that the natural way was to fill 
the mind with facts of all kinds without making any 
special effort to co-ordinate them. He said in sub- 
stance, Keep your mind full of everything which per- 
tains to the subjects in which you are interested, and then 
once in a while look in and see what you find there; soon 
your mind will present your best thought on the subject 
under consideration, and the work will be done without 
undue strain and effort. 

For many years now I have punished myself by using 
what I have written without rewriting. The result has 
been that for the last thirty-odd years I have worked 
in this way. Had I not done so, I should not at my 
present age be dictating these reminiscences. 

When I was seventy-three years old, two violent at- 
tacks of appendicitis revealed for the first time the cause 
of many breaks in my working capacity. I was relieved 
by a hasty operation of which I will not tell the story, 
although I am tempted to say that every article that I 
have read, describing experience in a hospital, has been 
a gross exaggeration, written for a sordid motive and 
causing unnecessary suffering to invalids. 

I am tempted, in closing this record of the past, to 
remind my readers of two letters of credit that I have 
received from officers of the Unitarian Association. At 
the close of the National Conference, at which I had 
read my last report, Dr. Samuel A. Eliot offered a long 
resolution describing the services of William Howell 
Reed and myself. In closing he said, "I want in your 
name to express to our friends as they retire from our 
active service your gratitude and your affectionate 
regard." President Carroll D. Wright said, "Dr. Eliot 
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has echoed the mind and heart of every person in the 
Conference." Although I doubted whether the Presi- 
dent's statement was strictly accurate, it was pleasant 
to have a cheerful send-off. 

Again, when I retired from the editorship of the Chris- 
tian Register, with a flood of letters, many of them from 
men and women whom I had never known, there came a 
resolution from the American Unitarian Association 
which was passed while I was absent from the city. 
Suffice it to say that it put on record ray services, — with 
thanks. When one is working for a good cause, it is 
exhilarating to know that it is worth doing, and it is rare 
good fortune to have the opportunity to do what one 
wants to do. It is an additional pleasure to have sym- 
pathetic and friendly coworkers. 

I have been looking for the dead-line for many years. 
I may yet find it. At the age of thirty I was called to 
Salem; at forty-six to Chicago; at fifty-three to Lowell; 
at fifty-nine to the American Unitarian Association; at 
sixty-two to the Christian Register; and at seventy-five 
I entered upon that period of "innocuous desuetude" 
called " old age," of which the end is not yet in sight. 
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